This Xmas enjoy the advantages of shopping the 


BOTH 
‘| RINGS 


small monthly amounts. 


Just $2.87 


are seit 00 


ROYAL WAY! Send only $1.00 with your name, address, age, 
occupation. (If you have had credit accounts, mention where). All dealings confi- 
dential — no direct inquiries made. No red tape —NO C. O. D. to pay —NO 
extras or interest. 10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY—10 DAYS TRIAL. 

ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED~— if not satisfied return selection 
and your $1.00 will be refunded immediately. ff satisfied, pay balance in 10 


ORDER NOW to avoid the Xmas rush. 


DOWN 
Then a few 


cents a day 
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eas 17 Jewels 
i 


\e 


a month SS..9 7) | ESS 
ND-1. a Beatetully: a ee engage- i $ 75 Ce ; } 
ment and wedding ensemble featuring 6 - 2 = 
Beruine ee set in rings of richly — $ 75 The “‘Lady Bulova’’ 
earved 14K Solid Yellow Gold. Both ee 19 7 TA'S popular ladies 
rings c lete now only $29.75 .00 ND-9... BULOVA'S most Ds pular ladi g 
doen aT aah + 2 Genuine Diamonds Only model! Dainty. Yellow Rolled Gold Plate 


lf Purchased Separately ND-5 .. . The ‘‘Royal Princess." Charming, 


-. Fries . square model case of Yellow Rolled Gold Plate 

NO Be heen Boon eioiee set with 2 genuine diamonds. Fully guaranteed 

$1 30 war b i) in 10 monthi movement. Matched link bracelet. Very special 
pvp Gow no—ibalande monthly at $19.76 — $1.00 down — $1.87 a month. 


payments 


5 Genuine 
2 DIAMONDS Just $2.38 
SA 4 
Ee 2 Only 
Y $ 50 
‘ 37 ‘94? 
“ee Just $3.65 17 Jewel BULOVA 
amo. ND-6... The BULOVA “ Evangeline."* Yellow 
. : Rolled Gold Plate case of charming simplicity. 
ND-2... Exquisite engagement ring set 17 Jewels: fully guaranteed. Matched link brace- 


with a specially selected centre diamond 
and four smaller genuine diamonds at 
sides. Finely engraved, 14K Solid Yellow 
Gold ring. Only $37.50 — $1.00 down 
~- $3.65 a month. 


let. A great Bulova value 


at $24.75 — $1.00 
down — $2.38 a month. 


Fass 


Just $1.88 


Solid Gold 
Cross 
3 Genuine 4 975 
DIAMONDS Gent’s 9 Jewel WALTHAM 
Onl ND-7... The WALTHAM Premier“ Granville.” 
y A new model by this famous American maker 
$ of fine watches. Yellow Rolled Gold Plate case 
95 9 Jewels. Genuine leather strap. Only $19.75 
—— $1,00 down — $1.88 a month. 
Just $1.59 
amo. 
ND-3... Newly designed cross of 10K 


Solid Yellow Gold, set with 3 genuine 
diamonds; 18 inch 10K Solid Gold neck 
chain. Complete only $16.95 $1.00 
down — $1.59 a month. 


(For purposes of clarity. illustrations 


of rings slightly enlarged.) Just $2.38 


amo. 
Gent’s 15 Jewel BULOVA 24" 


GENT’S Curved to the wrist 
ND-8 .. The BULOVA “Dean.” Streamlined 
INITIAL Yellow Rolled Gold Plate case; triple link brace- 
RING let. 15 Jewel B-U-L-O-V-A radio-time movement. 


Fully guaranteed. $24.75 — $1.00 down — $2.38 
a month. 


/ $ 95 
fA 
Only 1 6 America’s Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers 


eakOYA 


amo. 


ND-4... Massive, ultra-modern Initial 
ring of 10K Solid Yellow Gold and set 
with a genuine diamond and 2 raised 
white gold initials on genuine black onyx. 
(Specify initials desired). Only $16.95 
— $1.00 down — $1.59 a month. 


ease; silk cord bracelet. 17 Jewels. $29.75 — 
$1.00 down — $2.88 a month. 


ND-9A...As above, engraved, with bracelet. 
$33.75 — $1.00 down — $3.28 a month. 


DIAMOND sWATCH 


Established 1895 
170 BROADWAY N.Y.€ 


ANSCO 
CAMERA 


ND-10... Finely constructed. Kasy 
and economical to operate. Takes full 
size pictures. 214 x 344” or half size 
pietures (214” x 136’). Achromatic 
fixed focus lens. Only $14.50 $1.00 
down -—- $1.35 a month. 


: "te 
Just $2.10 a mo. 


NO-11... Ladies’ traveling case coy - 
ered with genuine (split) cowhide 
leather, Removable leather covered 
tray, fitted with lovely 8-piece boudoir 
set. Specify choice of brown or black. 
Only $22.00 -- $1.00 down -- $2.10 
a@ month. H 


FREE CATALOG 


ADULTS—send 
for your copy to- 
day. New 32-pg 
“Book of Gems’”’ 
featuring hun- 
dreds of special 
values in genuine 
diamonds, 
watches, silver- 
ware and novel- 
ties, 


CALL LETTERS OF 


@® Notrnec can keep a man from being a 
success when he refuses to be anything 
else! Such a man recognizes the need for 


- sound training! 


If you lack training, yet are determined 
fo succeed, the International Correspon- 
dence Schools stand ready to serve you 


SUCCESS. 


—just as they have served hundreds of 


thousands of ambitious men during the 
past 50 years. You'll find I. C. S. texts 
up-to-date —I. C. S. methods proved— 
L C. S. instruction personal and under- 
standing. ‘The coupon will bring you 
complete information without obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4907-K, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy i your booklet, “Who Wins outs 


* 


Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


. O Architect 
O Architectural Drafteman 
Q Building Estimating 
O Contractor and Builder 
O Structural Draftaman 
O Structural Engineer 
O Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 
O Electric Lighting 
O Welding, Electric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Heat Treatment of Metals 


O Sheet Metal Worker 

0) Boilermaker 

O Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work OD Radio 
O Mechanical Engineering 

O Mechanical Drafteman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 

O Diesel Engines 

O Aviation Engines 

O Auto Technician 

O Auto Electrical Technician 


O Commercial Refrigeration 

O Plumbing O Steam Fitting 
QO Heating G Ventilation 
O Air Conditioning and Cooling 
O Steam Engineer 

O Steam Electric Engineer 

O Marine Engineer 

O R. R. Locomotives 

OR, R. Section Foreman 

O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 

O Civil Engineering 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O) Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 


O Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 
O Spanish 

O French 

O Salesmanship 

O Advertising 


O Service Station Saletm ipship 

O First Year College Swhjects 

CO Business Correspondence 

Q Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Service O Mail Carrier 
O Railway Mail Clerk 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 


O Home Dressmaking O Advanced Dressmaking 
1 Professional Dresamaking and Designing 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Surveying and Mapping 

OC Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry O Pharmacy 


O Coal Mining 
O Mive Foreman ( Fire Bdeoce 
O Navigation 

0 Cotton Manufacturing 

O Woolen Manufacturing 

O Agriculture 


O Fruit Growing 
G Poultry Farming 


C Grade School Subjects ' 
© High School Subjects 
O College Preparatory 

O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards 


OD Signs 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
If you reside in Hngland, send coupon to I. 0. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 


Limited, Montreal, Conada 
, England 


Y S. di E. 


(NAME AND ADDRESS 
SENT UPON REQUEST) 


‘When I finished training I accepted a 
job as serviceman with a Radio store. 
In three weeks I was made service man- 
ager. at more than twice what 1 earned 
in the shoe factory.” 


Many Make $30, $50, 
$75 a Week 


Do you too want a better 

a Ee ae ie job? Do you too want to 
tional Radie * make more money? Radio 
Sepeenme 10 offers many spare time 


and full time opportuni- 
Established 1914 ties for good pay. 


< 
Get Ready Now fer Jobs Like These 


Broadcasting stations employ engineers, opera- 
tors, station managers and pay up to $5,000 
a year. Wixing Radio sets in spare time pays 
many $200 to $500 a year—full time repair 
jobs pay many $30, $50, $75 a week. Many 
Radio Experts open full or part time Radio 
businesses. 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, 
servicemen, paying up to $6,000 a year, Auto- 
mobile, police, aviation, commercial Radio, 
loud speaker systems, offer good opportunities 
now and for the future. Television promises 
good jobs soon. Men I trained haye good 
jobs in these branches of Radio. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll I start sending Extra 
Money Job Sheeis showing how to do Radio 
repair jobs. Throughout your training I send 
plans and ideas that made good spare time 
money—$200 to $500 a year—for hundreds. 


awa GJ 


Radio manufacturers and jobbers ~ 


Vumped trom V8 a weekto'S0 


free Book started me toward this 


GOOD PAY IN RADIO 


“T had an $18 a week job in a shoe 

factory. I'd probably be at it today if 

1 hadn’t read about the opportunities in 

Beaks ane started training at home for 
em,” 


Eight months later N.R.I. Employment 
Department sent me to Station KWCR 
as a Radio operator. Now I am Radio 
Engineer at Station WSUI. I am also con- 
nected with Television Station W9XK.”’ 


‘how I Train 


I send Special Radio Equipment to eonduct 
experiments, build eireuits, get practical ex- 
perience. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MODERN, 
PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL-PUR- 
POSE RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRU- 
MENT TO HELP FIX SETS QUICKER 
—SAVE TIME, MAKE MORE MONEY, 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 


Mail the toupon now for ‘‘Rich Rewards in 
Radio.”’ It's free to any fellow over 16 
years old. It points out Radio's spare time 
and full time opportunities, also those com- 
ing in Television; tells about my Training 


2 9 OO0 SS Sa Re Re AS Ne a SW FD OO 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 8KD 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send ‘‘Rich Rewards 
in Radio,’”’ which points out spare time and ful) time oppor- 
tunities in Radio, and explains your practical method of training at 
home in spare time to become a Radio Expert. (Please.write plainly.) 


You at Home 


BE A RADIO EXPERT 


Name..scccecccccccescdcccscsscesceveccsssssseseseseseseseees 


AGATESS oc cceccces eect senses reese ses eeee esses sees eee esses sree sss ee SEES eeeeee 


“The training National Radio Institute 
gave me was 80 practical I was soon 
ready to make $5, $10, $15 a week in 
spare time servicing Radio sets.’’ 


N.R.I. Training took me. out of a low- 
pay shoe factory job and put me into 
Radio at good pay. Radio is growing 
fast. The field is wide open to properly 
trained men.’’ 


in Radio and Television; shows 131 letters 
from men I trained, shows what they are 
doing, earning; shows my Money Back 
Agreement. MAIL COUPON in_an_ envelope, 
or paste on penny post card—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, 
President, 
Dept. 8KD 
National Radio 
Institute, 
Washington, 
D. Cc. 
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—\ REETINGS, friends. You'll 
remember that the Old Boss 


— ‘told you last week that we 
‘were planning to make our home 


corral bigger so that we could ac- 
commodate a lot of you new mem- 
bers who are coming to these meet- 
ings every week and hanker to do 
a bit of parleying yourownselves. 
Well, sir, here we are and, as you can 
see, we ve moved our meeting place 
right down smack dab in front so 
that you all won’t have any trouble 
finding it from now on! 

First off tonight we're goin’ to 
hear from one of our old-time mém- 
bers who lives out in Clay Center, 
Kansas. D. J. Brown, who is 78 
years old and sure ranks a front 
seat in the Old-Timers section, 
writes: 


Ym sending in the*filled coupons for 
my first Picture of the Month. I’ve been 
a reader of Western Stery since 1916 and 
have missed only one ofyour issues. . 


Well Brother Brown, that’s a 
mighty fine record, missing only one 
meeting in all those years! We sure 
hope you're going to like your first 
Pieture of the Month and we hope 


you'll enjoy your magazine fof many 
years to come. 

We hear next from a lady who 
lives up in Manitoba. Anna Joly, 
of Gurney Gold Mines, Cranberry 
Portage, has this to say: 


Enclosed find my coupons for the Picture 
of the Month. I want pictures of horses, 
always) owned horses and always loved 
them. We are going back to the prairies to 
raise them when we make our stake again. 
We like Western Story Magazine as it al- 
ways has the tang of the real West in its 
stories. I thought Frost Bites Deep a splen- 
did serial. With best wishes. . . 


Thanks aplenty fer writing us, 
Miss Joly (or is it Mrs.?). We know 
youre going to be pleased with your 
first picture. And here’s hoping that 
you find that pay dirt right soon so 
that your wish may come true. 

Our friend Charles L. MeNichols, 
who writes those fine horse articles 
for us, wants to put in a word con- 
cerning a new breed of stock horses. 
This new breed sounds like a mighty 
interesting animal from what Mr. 
McNichols tells us and they sure 
have some fine points. They should 
prove invaluable for work on the 
range. He says: 


I wonder if IT could make an appeal 
through The Roundup for information con- 
cerning these new horses—The Colorado 
Rangers. These Ranger horses often go 
through an entire color reversal in the first 
few weeks of their lives. A black colt with 
white spots becomes a white colt with black 
spots! Now I'd like to know if any of our 
readers have seen colts of other breeds— 
particularly Apaluche colts—go through a 
similar change? I have never seen it my- 
self, but I-know Western Story has a great 
many readers who are ranchers and horse- 
men, and maybe some of them have en- 
countered this phenomenon. 


The Old Boss will be right glad 
to hear from you all on this and 
we'll pass your word along to Mr. 
MeNichols. And by the way, watch 
for that new story of his on these 
Colorado Rangers in an early issue. 

Don’t miss the treat in store for 
you in next week’s big issue. Walt 
Coburn, that ace spinner of yarns, 
gives you one of his finest stories, 
RUSTLERS OF THE HONDA, a saga of 
fightmg men to whom honor means 
more than life itself, and justice more 
than all the riches of the world... . 
Young Bill Norton stepped into 
plenty trouble when he arrived at 
the Bar N, and if it hadn’t been for 
Tango, the little black-and-tan pup, 
who was his only friend—but see 
what happens in COME AND GET IT, 
an unforgettable story by L. Ron 
Hubbard . . Frank Richardson 
Pierce, whose fine ‘serial FROST BITES 
DEEP you all enjoyed so much, is 
back again with pESERT SAvvy, and 
there’ll be another thrill-packed in- 
stalment. of the gripping new serial, 
THE MYSTERY OF BROKEN ARROW 
RANGE, by William Colt MacDonald, 
and, for good measure, a top-string 
of other stories and features of the 
West, including your favorite de- 
partments. 

We feel sure you all will put the 
okay brand on this fine issue, so— 
here’s hopin’ you'll be with us at 
next week’s meetin... . 


z 


‘Okmulgee, Okla. 


Gis Molnes, lowa 
Hazelton, Pa. 


Sioux City, lowa 


Here’s a Partial List 
of States, Cities and 
Institutions in which 
GRADUATES of 
I. A. S. were placed in 
positions as Finger 
Print Experts? 


Miami, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
York, Pa. 

El Paso, Texas 
Everett, Wash. 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 
Alhambra, Calif, 


Taft, California 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


)m 


Identification Expert 


State of Wash. 
State of Michigan 
State of Utah 
ria of Ohio 


Pueblo, Colo. 
idaho Falls, tdaho 
1) ‘ah 


Havana, Cuba 
New Haven, Conn, 
Great Falls, Mont, 
Galveston, Texas 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Calgary, Alta., Can. 
Houston, Texas 
Waterloo, lowa 
Victoria, B. C. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


McAlester, Okla. 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Lawton, Okla, 
Crown Point, Ind, 
Bay City, Mich. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Glendale, Calif, 
Hawaiian Istands 
Drumright, Okla. 


Kingfisher, Okla. 
Centralia, Wash. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Bloomington, tnd. 
Cuyahoga Falls, 0, 
Rock Istand, ttl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Astoria, Oregon 
Pendieton, Ind. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
State of MMinois 
State of lowa 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorada 
Lima, Ohio 
Selma, N.C, 
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Want a Regular 
Monthly Salary? 


Investigate this opportunity to earn a regular monthly salary 
and share in Rewards—the same opportunity which appealed 
to those hundreds of Institute of Applied Science Graduates 
now holding positions in the partial list of States, Cities and 
Institutions shown here. And one to fifteen I. A. S. Graduates 
are employed on regular monthly salaries by each bureau 
listed. Be a Finger Print and Secret Service Operator! Write 
for Free details how you can train at home in spare time to 
enter this young, swiftly-growing profession. 


FRE The Confidential Reports Oper- 
ator No. 38 Made to his Chief! 
ee or send coupon for Free Reports and Illustrated Finger Print 


kk... the same information Feanested by hundreds of I. A. 3. 
graduates now earning a monthly salary! 
a  , 
@ Institute of Applied Science, Dept. 2777 a 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. a 
Gentlemen: — Without any obligation on my whatever, send 8 
@ me the Reports of Operator No. 38, also your illustrated Free Book 
on Finger Prints and your low prices and Easy Terms Offer. § 
@ Literature will be sent only to persons stating their age., a 


@ Address-- A _u 
banamn eee 


He said: 
really terribly hard up. 


some. I haven't a bit of 
‘anything. 


luck is terrible,” 


RUN A LOCAL 
COFFEE AGENCY 


Make Up To ‘60° in a Week 


I'll help you start at once and back 
you up to the limit. Here’s a bona 
fide cash-getting idea you may never 
have heard of before—a unique and 
utterly different way of getting the 
eash you need. With my plans I 
have ‘saved the day’’ for hundreds 
who-were at their wit’s end. Not 
just another clock punehing job... 
no back-breaking labor. Even spare 


_ Enjoy Big Cash Earnings 


Tf you are tized of slaving for small 
pay, here’s your chance to brea 
away and make big money. You 
can even start in yeur spare time— 
see the business grow—have cash in 
your pocket—be independent, Think 
of the joy of being a_ successful 
business person in your own Jocality 
with big, year ‘round earnings of 
your own, ITarnings begin at once, 


the very first day. 


STARTED 
PENNILESS 


$2 Months Later 
as Worth $1,200 


“Only six and a 
half months ago 
1 started with 
your company without a penny 
to my name, and today (I 
just finished my balance) I 
am worth a Tittle more than 
$1,200.00. I can hardly be- 
lieve it myself—such a sue- 
cess in so short_a time! But 
it's the truth, Many a day I 
made from $15.00 to $20.00 
clear protit. Your Happy 
Hustler, Hans Coordes, Nebr. 


THIS MAN DOUBTED: 
“Yes, Iam broke. I am 
I haven’t 


a cent of extra money for any- 
thing. I wish I knew where to get 


I am a failure and my 


D° YOU need money to 
pay the rent—to meet 
nagging bills—or to clothe 
and feed the family? Are 
_you hard up for ready cash 
and obliged to deny yourself 
many comforts or even neces- 
sities? Are you working for 
such small wages that you 
can’t make ends meet? Then 
you'll be interested 
in the experi- 
ences of these 

two men. 


faith in 


time nets up to $5.00. in a day... 
full time up to $60.00 in a week. 
Brand-new Ford Tudor Sedans given 
as honus to producers besides cash 
profits. Good opportunities open. You 
don’t require any previous experi- 
ence and you don’t risk any of your 
own money, Think of being pros- 
perous again. Just send me your 
name for free facts, 


LOOK. AT THESE 
UNUSUAL EARNINGS 


I have a flood of glowing letters 
from. prosperous, successful men. and 
women telling of unusual earnings 
they have made with my plans. 
L. P. Boyne, La., made $67.20 in 
a week. Mrs. H, H. Hosick, Nebr., 
made $41.75 the first week, Steve 
Witt, Mo., made $21.59 in a day. 
Albert Becker, Mich., $1700.00 in a 
week, ~ George W. Creed, Ohio, 
$95.00 in a week. These exceptional 
earning reports show the amazing 
money-making possibilities of my 
offer to you, 


SEND NO MONEY— 
JUST SEND NAME) 


I send everything you need. You 
positively don’t risk a penny of your money. 
There is nothing complicated or puzzling 
about my money-making methods. You will 
be the judge and decide for yourself if the 
earning possibilities are satisfactory. Just 
give me a chance to explain the facts, It 
costs you nothing to find out: Send name on 
coupon or penny postcard, DO IT NOW! 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres, 
6478 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW FORDS . 


Given as a Bonus 


TEAR OUT—MAIL NOW 


Albert Mills, President 
6478 Monmouth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Name... se cececcccccseccccasencsccsaceessee® 
Address, .. 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 


THIS MAN ACTED: 


He said: “Yes, I need money. 
I am tired of penny pinching. 
Your generous offer sounds 
good to me. It costs nothing 
to investigate—I have every- 
thing to gain. I am going to 
send my name and find out just 
what you have to offer me.” 


AFEW WEEKS LATER 


Now look at these two men ae they meet 
One is a success and the 


ment stating I would give a brand new 
Ford Todor Sedan to Labermere as a bo-~ 
nus in addition to cash earnings, he be- 
lieved in my sincerity. Why don’t you, 
too, investigate? 


Rush me free facts. Tell me how I can start 
at once and make up to $60.00 in a week with 
a permanent Coffee Agency of my own. Also 
send me your Ford Automobile offer, This will 
not obligate me. 
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The Mounty Of 
Snow Creek 


By SETH RANGER 


Author of “Outlaw Strain,” etc. 
a —_— f es 


Up in Oui’s 
"Hole they just 
laughed at that old 
En siogdn—* ‘The Mounties 
always get their man’ 


~\G | 


CHAPTER I But he’s a quiet, confident nipper.” 

TOUGH COUNTRY “We'll take some of the shine off 
ONSTABLE ELLIOTT is him,” Inspector Leary declared, 

so new you can smell the “and make him look like the rest of 

varnish on him,” Ser- us. You have to scrape off the 

geant McLeod of the paint and varnish, you know, to find 

Royal Canadian Mounted out what’s underneath. And if it’s 

Police observed, “and he reminds me_ knocked off in the line of duty, so 
of a bright, shiny Christmas toy. much the better. I’m sending Elliott 
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to keep an eye on the Snew Creek 
country.” 

“Isn’t that bemg a bit hard on 
him?” McLeod asked, with the fa- 
miliarity of an old friend. “That’s 
tough country. Renegade breeds 
and whites trapping fur out of sea- 
son; sluice box robbers at the placer 
mines, and the Snow Creek Bank 
robbed last year.” * He shook his 
‘head gloomily. “It’s a patrol for an 
eld hand.” 

“And we old hands aren’t getting 
around like we used to,” the mspec- 
tor answered. “Let’s knock some of 
the paint off this new policeman and 
see what’s underneath.” 

“Well,” Sergeant McLeod drawled, 
“he won’t have any trouble finding 
the way to Snow Creek. He’s been 
ridin’ over on his days off te spark 
Ace Brady’s daughter.” 

“By golly,” exclaimed Inspector 
Leary, “the nipper is a fast worker. 
Mary Brady is the prettiest girl im 
these parts. And the best lads in 
the land have had a try at winning 
her.” 

A half hour later, Constable Tim 
Elliott reported for orders. His scar- 
let and gold uniform fitted his six 
feet and one-hundred-and-eighty 
peunds smartly. His keen black 
eyes suggested he had looked on dis- 
tant horizons since infancy. He had. 
His swift, confident stride remmded 
men of a stalking cougar and his 
jaw fell just short of being stub- 
born. If appearances meant any- 
thig he would prove a bad man to 
find on your trail unless your con- 
science was clear, and yeu could 
prove it. 

“Sit down, constable,” the imspec- 
tor invited. He thrust a paper at 
Tim. “Read that!” 

The veteran policeman studied 
the new man’s features as he scanned 
the document. In brief, the paper 
related that Ace Brady had served a 


partial term for robbing a mine 
clean-up in another province of the 
domimion. It must have been some- 
thing of a shock to Tim, but his face 
betrayed nothing. The inspector 
and sergeant exchanged glances of 
approval. A poker face was a fine 
thing in a pinch. 

“T didn’t know that,” Tim said 
finally. “Ace Brady is one of the 
Snow Creek Mining Company’s 
most trusted men. He handles the 
quick—the quicksilver plates—and 
they say he can recover more values 
than any other man in the region.” 

“Tt’s our opinion that the Snow 
Creek robbery of a year ago was an 
inside. job,” said Inspector Leary. 
“The robbers struck fast, appeared 
to know exactly what they were 
about, then vanished mto. thin air.” 

“So I was told,” Tim answered. 
“But I hardly think Brady would 
get mixed up in that kind of a mess. 
His previous trouble happened a 
long time before he married. Since 
then his daughter was born, grown 
to womanhood, and his wife has died. 
He lives for Mary. He’s an intensely 
loyal man where his family is con- 
cerned.” 

“Good! You’ve supplied another 
clue pomting towards his being in- 
volved,” the imspector said. ‘“He’s 
loyal to his kin. His sister is dying 
of an incurable disease down in the 
States. It takes money to make her 
last days easier—more money than 
Brady makes. It may not prove a 
thing, constable. But it is well for 
a policeman to be open-minded.” 

“And equally well for a policeman 
not to jump at a conclusion?” It 
was a query, not insolence. The in- 
spector accepted it as such. 

“Certainly,” he . “Now 
mind you, constable, I don’t think 
Brady would be fool enough to take 
an actual part in the robbery. But 
he handles the clean-up, he knows 


oh thet th ep oe 


-when there is a maximum of gold 
in the mine’s strong box. Thus he 


would know when to strike. And 
for a cut in the profits, he might 
easily clear the path of obstacles. 
In the final analysis, it is up to you, 
however. We're interested in re- 
sults.” 

When Tim Elliott departed, Ser- 
geant McLeod turned to his supe- 
rior. “The nipper sounds good—too 
good to be true,” he said. “I hope 


- when the paint is rubbed off we find 


sound wood underneath. The cold 
winters are getting me. Ive been 
frozen too many times, crossed too 
many glacier streams and had scurvy 
too often in the line of duty to stand 
up to the cold. I’ve waited five 


years now for a good man to come 


along so I could retire. And I’ve 
been disappointed so many times ’m 


afraid to hope any more.” 


IM ELLIOTT’S horse was 

his own. He had personally 

roped her after spending days 
running down a wild band. She had 
courage and endurance and she rec- 
ognized but one master—Tim. When 
others got too close she bit and 
kicked until it seemed as if her heels 
were spraying horseshoes. 

Tim enjoyed every moment he 
was in the saddle, because he knew 
there would come a day when he 
would travel by steamer, canoe, raft, 
dog teams and by his own legs on 
patrols. 

Riding to his new post, he crossed 
a low range of mountains, split by 
Snow Creek, and dropped his gear 
in a mounted police cabin, then rode 
on to the mining camp at Snow 
Creek. There, giant monitors, fed 
by water piped from a lofty moun- 
tain lake, ripped out the gravel 
down to bedrock and washed it into 
waiting flumes. Miles of goldbear- 
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ing benches had given life to an old 
camp. 
In the early days, miners had 


stampeded into the district and - 


panned out millions in gold in a very 
short time. Tents, log cabins, even 
brick buildings had leaped up al- 
most overnight. 

Some of the brick buildings -were 
now sagging, the old brick yard was 
growing weeds, and many of the log 
and frame buildings had fallen down. 
But sufficient were kept in repair to 
care for the population when new 
methods of mining made it worth- 
while to run the gravel benches 
through the sluice boxes. 

Outlaw bands had raided the camp 
again and again in the early days. 
The buildings were pock-marked by 
scores of lead slugs which had missed 
human targets. And most of. the 
men in the neglected, weed-choked 
cemetery had died with their boots 
on. In a period when the mounted 
police were earning their reputation 
the.hard way, Snow Creek had given 
the then youthful force no end of 
trouble. And it had continued to 
give trouble off and on ever since. 
Throughout the dominion it was 
known as tough country. 


CHAPTER II 
BULLION BALLAST 


IM hitched his horse to the 
rack in front of the Snow 

Creek Commercial Com- 
pany’s store and tossed a warning to 
those near by. 

“Don't go near Two-Step. She's 
liable to take a hunk out of you,” 
he said. He went«into the store, or- 
dered a stock of grub, and told the 
proprietor to send it to the police 
cabin the next time a pack train 
went by. 

Then Tim rode downstream to 
the Brady home. “Ace” Brady came 
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out of the woodshed as he dis- 
mounted. “Mary is home,” he said 
with a friendly smile. “She's ex- 
pectin’ you. I'll take your mare.” 

“Keep away,” Tim warned. “She’s 
meaner than sin.” 

“Tve always had a way with wild 
critters,’ Brady said. “Tamed a 
bear once. I’ve had no end of moose 
eatin’ out of my hand.‘ I even gen- 
tled a cougar—a young feller, but 
plenty wild just the same.” Slowly 
he was approaching the mare. 
“You're a big bluff, girl. I ain’t 
afraid of you.” 

Two-Step laid her ears back, bared 
het teeth and. screamed. The man 
eame closer, slow in his movements, 
confident in manner. The mare set 
herself to strike out with her front 
feet. 

“Ace!” Tim warned. 
hurt.” 

Brady didn’ t answer. He reached 
out as the mare shook her head, 
and rubbed her nose. . 
ran through the animal, and she put 
her ears forward and nickered softly. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” Tim: ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’re the first man, ex- 
cept myself, that ever laid hands on 
her. I even have to shoe her.” 

Ace Brady . grinned and_ kept 
stroking Two-Step. Tim went into 
the cabin. Mary Brady was getting 
the evening meal. 

<I was just passing by,” Tim 
grinned, “and thought I'd drop in.” 

“Liar by the clock,’ Mary teased. 
“You knew I'd be getting dinner.” 

“You'd better give me soggy bis- 
cuits to discourage me,” ‘he said 
gravely. “I’ve been ordered to ride 
herd on the sundry poachers and 
outlaws infesting this region. I’m 
liable to be under foot a lot.” 

The prospect seemed to please her, 
though she merely said, “Ill put a 
spider in your tea if you don’t watch 
your step and toe the mark.” =e 


“You'll be 


A shudder . 


no way 


Brady came in with some fire- 
wood, and they sat down to the 
table. 

“Much of a clean-up?” Tim asked 
Ace. 

“It’s going to be plenty big this 
time,’ Brady answered. “The 
benches are pockety in places. And 
the monitors must’ve sluiced out a 
big one. I took two hundred ounces 
in bullion to the bank yesterday. 
We'll finish melting down the re- 
mains ef the clean-up some time to- 


morrow. There'll be cheering among 


the stockholders when the next divi- 
dend is declared. I wish I had some 
of the stock.” A shadow passed 
across his face. Tim knew that his 
thoughts had suddenly spanned dis- 
tance and were with his ailing sister. 
“IT could use it,” he concluded 
simply. 

After the meal, while Mary 
washed the dishes, Brady laid a fire 
in the open fireplace. 

“Are you going to be here with 
Mary awhile?” he asked Tim. 

“Until she throws me out,” Tim 
answered jokingly. 

“Hm! Think Vl take a walk. 
Maybe go up to Old Bill Reed’s 
cabin and play cards,” he said. 
“Nothing like walking to keep a man 
fit. I don’t-get as much of it as I 
used to.” 

He left soon, and Tim relaxed. 

“This is the first time in weeks 
you haven’t seemed all wound up 
and tense,” Mary observed. 

“T wanted this job more than any 
other,” Tim explained. “Inexperi- 
ence was against me, but I knew 
both Inspector Leary and Sergeant 
McLeod were sizing me up. I had 
of knowing what they 
Then without warn- 
ing, I’m sent here. In the old days 
this was a proving ground. If a 
new policeman made the grade, he 
was on his way up the ladder.” 


thought of me. 
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“And you're on your way,” Mary 
said proudly. 

“I’ve got a toe hold, that’s all. 
But He looked at her directly 
and something in his eyes brought 
a faint flush and a happy, glowing 
leok to her face. “You know what’s 
ahead of me. Hard sledding at first, 


~slow promotion, but there'll always 


be the top to shoot at. Id like you 
to go along with me, Mary.” 

“Is there any doubt in your mind 
how I feel?” she asked quietly. 

“T guess there isn’t,” he admitted. 
He picked her up and sat down be- 
fore the fireplace. They had a lot 
to talk about, and before they real- 
ized it, it was midnight. Ace Brady 
came in soon after. 

“Old Bill Reed wasn’t more; he 
said, “J—— 

He broke off as Mary held up her 
hand. a thought I heard someone 
coming,” she said. 


UTSIDE, the gate banged 
() and a voice yelled. “Elliott! 
Constable Elliott!” 

Tim opened the door and an ex- 
cited miner stumbled in. “Constable, 
somebody robbed the bank. Blew 
open the safe and took the bullion. 
Got away on a horse.” 

It flashed through Tim’s mind 
that pursuit would be easy. A horse 
had but two avenues of escape from 
Snow Creek—north over the moun- 


tains to a mountain valley known 


as Owl’s Hole, or south along the 
bank of Snow Creek where a num- 
ber of roads and trails led out of 
the region. Mountains hemmed the 
region in on all sides. A lone man 
might escape if he were strong and 
a mountain climber, but he couldn’t 

pack sufficient food “to last him 
Deeds much less bullion. 

“With luck I can run them down,” 
Tim declared. 

“The robber switched to a.canoe,” 


the miner said. “He evidently fig- 


gered you might ride him down.” 


“My horse can make faster time 
downstream than a canoe,” Tim 
said, dashing out the back way to 
the barn. Ace Brady was at his 
heels, shouting. “What is it, Ace?” 
Tim asked. 

“Take my canoe and we'll fol- 
low,” Ace suggested. 

Tim paused, his hand on Two- 
Step’s back. The mare was wet and 
lathered. Someone had ridden her 
while he was talking to Mary! And 
ridden her hard. Tough as the mare 
was, she was in no shape for a long, 
hard pursuit. “All right, Ace, get 
out your canoe. Mary, bring me 
your father’s rifle.” 

The two men carried the canoe 
down to the creek, and Mary handed 
Tim a .30-30 carbine as they shoved 
off. Tim took the bow paddle, 
placed the carbine within easy reach 
as the stream carried them swiftly 
away. In the bright moonlight ob- 
jects were visible for some distance, 
except where towering walls cast 
shadows across the silvery waters. 

The crime, he realized, was a chal- 
lenge. He knew it wasn’t tossed 
into his lap merely because the crimi- 
nals wished to test him. Instead, 
for some reason, this was the mo- 
ment to strike and those involved 
had gone through with their plans 
in spite of him.. But who had rid- 
den Two-Step? Who could even ap- 
proach her, except Ace Brady pad- 
dling behind him now? Inspector 
Leary had hinted that the previous 
robbery was an inside job and that 
Ace Brady had a prison record. And 
Ace needed money desperately. 

Tim sent the canoe into the fast- 
est water, and over small falls know- 
ing the pursued canoe would take 
the slower, safer water. Each slight 
gain counted. A half hour passed 
without incident, then he saw the 


tye ria og 
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other canoe ahead. Almost at the 


‘same instant one of the two men 
paddling saw them and whipped the 
canoe into a raging torrent. 

“The fools!’ Tim — shouted. 
“They'll capsize in that water.” 

“No, they won't,” Brady argued. 
“They're carryin’ ballast in the bot- 
tom of their canoe—bullion ballast.” 

“Send me into quiet water,” Tim 
ordered. He dropped his paddle and 
opened fire as soon as the canoe 
steadied. His lead must have gone 
close, he reasoned, because the man 
in the bow dropped his paddle, 
yea up a rifle and returned the 

re. ' 

“Come on, Ace!” Tim shouted, 
“Jet's close in on ’em. This rough 
water will keep us bobbing around 
so there’s not much = danger that 
they'll hit us.” He picked up the 
paddle and began driving ahead. 

‘A few minutes later he picked up 
the rifle again and fired. A geyser 
leaped up at the water line. “That 
bullet drilled their canoe,” Tim 
shouted. “One more should put ’em 
m a mood to quit.” He aimed again. 
Just as he was about to pull the 
trigger the canoe swerved violently. 
An instant later both of them were 
struggling in the current. 

“Hit a snag!” Ace shouted. 

“Can you make it?” Tim asked. 
“Swim with the current and we'll 
make that bar downstream.” 

“Tm all right,” Ace answered, 
striking out for the bank. 

The other canoe vanished cad 
a point downstream. As soon as 
Tim landed, he made sure Ace was 
‘safe, then broke into a steady trot 
that earried him to the police cabin. 
He changed his clothes, dried out 
his service revolver, leaped to the 
back of a pack horse and hurried 
back to the Brady home. 

He related briefly what had hap- 
pened as he saddled Two-Step.. Then 


‘swered, 


he rode to the mine office and called 
the barracks on the telephone. 
“We've already had a report,” Ser- 
geant McLeod informed him. Then 
he listened to what Tim had to say. 
“You say Brady is the only man you 
know who can approach Two-Step, 
and the horse was all a-lather?” 

“Veg”? 

“And this same Brady upset the 
canoe just as you was about to get 
in a finishing shot?” McLeod 
queried. 

“TI said the canoe struck a snag 
and upset,” corrected Tim. 

“Damned funny Brady couldn’t 
have steered the canoe clear of the 
snag,’ McLeod observed. “It seems 
to me you won't have to. look very 
far for one of your men.’ 

Tim didn’t attempt to argue the 
point. “Keep your eyes open,” he 
urged. “They may leave the stream 
somewhere near the barracks.” 

“T don’t think so,” McLeod an- 
“otherwise they'd have cut 
the telephone wire so you couldn’t 
report the robbery. I still think 
Brady has a hand in this. You'd 
better arrest him.” 

“And suppose he’s the wrong 
man?” Tim argued. 

“Don’t let love of a girl upset 
your horse sense, son,” the old ser- 
geant admonished. “And don’t ig- 
nore insignificant facts. They may 
lead to big ones.” 

“T’m not ignoring them,” Tim in- 
sisted. “That’s why I haven’t ar- 
rested Ace Brady—yet.” 


CHAPTER III 
EQUINE FINGERPRINTS 
IM checked with the bank 
officials on the amount of 
bullion taken. It was day- 
light when the job was finished, and 


most of the community was milling 
about, asking questions, offering 
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comments and getting in Tim’s way. 

A stocky, unshaved and slightly 
drunk man took Tim aside. “There’s 
your clue, constable,” he declared, 
' pointing to a hoofprint. “Right 
there! 
the bank, blowed the safe, rode 
down to the creek and gave the loot 
to his pardners. Hoofprints. as you 
might say, are equine fingerprints. 
Take me, constable. I’m a black- 
smith. I can glance at a horseshoe 
print and if I see it again inside a 
week or two I'll remember it. Find 
the horse that made this print and 
you've got a lead to your man. If 
you want, constable, Pll look at 
every hoof in town and * 

He broke off suddenly and stared 
at the print-Two-Step had just left 
on soft ground as she shifted her 
position. Abruptly he started to re- 
treat. 

“Come back here!’ Tim ordered 
sharply. 

“T ain’t sayin’ a word,” the man 
insisted, “and I’m forgettin’ all I 
know about hoofprints. I know 
when I’m well off.” - 

“Stop right where you are,” Tim 
ordered, “or I'll arrest and hold you 
as a material witness. Explain your 
sudden change in attitude.” 

“T just noticed,” the man said un- 
easily, “your horse’s fresh hoofprint. 
Then I looked at the one left -by 
the robber’s horse—just to make 
sure. It’s the same. Your horse 
was used in last night’s robbery.” 
He backed away. “Now get this 
straight. I ain’t sayin’ you had any- 
thing to do with it. I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’.” 

Tim’s annoyance had increased. 
Everyone in camp knew he had 
spent the evening with Mary Brady, 
knew that no one except Ace and 
himself could even approach Two- 
Step. Brady’s old record was known, 
too. Already he could detect know- 


He hitched his horse behind~ 


ing glances being exchanged between ' 
those who were looking on as he 
tackled his first big case. 

“Where can I get hold of you if I 
need you later on?” Tim asked the 
blacksmith. 

“T live up in Owl’s Hole,” the man 
answered in a. surly tone. “I'm 
Pete Tremont. Now go ahead and 
give me a funny look. Sure, my 
old man was head of the outlaw gang 
workin’ out of the Hole in the early 
days. But he served his time and 
paid his debt to the law. That 
makes it all square. No reason why 
you should give me a funny look. 
I can’t help what my old man done.” 

“T didn’t give you a funny look,” 
Tim answered. : 

“Well, most folks do,” the black- 
smith grumbled. He was a man of 
about forty, with thick shoulders, 
powerful arms and a sour disposi- 
tion. But he had keen eyes and a 
wide forehead. 

“As for your father,’ Tim con- 
cluded, “he was one of the smartest 
of his kind the West and North has 
ever known.” ; ) 

“Three-gun” Tremont had origi- 
nally located in Jackson Hole. 
Mountain barriers kept the authori- 
ties out and offered a natural de-. 
fense. Much of the time deep snows 
made it impossible for horsemen to 
penetrate the region. When things 
finally became too hot for Tremont 
and his men, they slipped over the 
border and began looking for an- 
other hideout. 

Eventually they found Owl's Hole. 
It had the natural barriers, a valley 
of rich grazing land where. they 
could grow vegetables, run enough 
cattle to care for their meat require-’ 
ments, and at the same time have 
ample wood for buildings and fuel. 

They raided various placer. camps, 
did some placer mining on Owl 
Creek and thrived until the mounted 
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police, after considerable labor and 
several gun fights, cleaned out the 
Hole. Had the elder Tremont spent 
the same intelligence and effort in 
other lines, he probably would have 
been a community leader, and 
wealthy. . 

“What're you doing down here?” 
‘Tim asked Pete Tremont curiously. 

“Ran out of tobacco and horse- 
shoe nails,” “Tremont answered. 
“Came down for what I needed. 
And to get the mail.” 

“Ride?” 

“Naw! Snow’s too deep. A horse 
can get through, all right, but it 
can’t pack no load,” Tremont ex- 
plained. “More trouble than they’re 
worth this time of the year.” 

“Well,” said Tim, “when you go 
back you might tell your friends I'll 
be up there in a few days. I'll put 
seals on any fur they plan to sell.” 

-. Tremont nodded, with the grim, 
tight-lipped expression that was the 
common heritage of the Owl Hole 
people. Then he stalked away. 


! IM spent the next two days 

searching the banks of Snow 

Creek for the blaze he needed 

so desperately. He found Ace 

Brady’s canoe, shattered in a log 

jam. And two miles below he lo- 

cated the robbers’ boat in a similar 

jam. A rip near the stern proved 
his bullet had entered at that point, 

and gone out the opposite side close 

_ to the water line. 


There was a possibility the men 


had been drowned and the bullion 
was on the creek bed. Tim exam- 
ined the bank above and below, but 
found nothing except hoofprints 
where a wild horse had evidently 
come down to drink. Suddenly Tim 
heard the crackle of brush near by. 
He waited and presently Sergeant 
McLeod appeared. 


“they mistook for 


“Looking 
queried, 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” the sergeant 
growled. “Yeah, there’s always a 
chance something like that hap- 


fer bodies?” Tim 


“pened. You don’t seem to be get- 


ting anywhere. I’m between the 
devil and the deep sea. I want you 
to clean up this case so I can point 
out that there’s a good young man in 
this region and get my retirement . 
through. On the other hand I have 
to do my best to help out because ~ 
I’m a policeman. Have you arrested 
Brady yet?” 

“T know right where to find him 
if I want him,” Tim answered. 

“T thought that about a suspect 
when I was your age,” the sergeant 
observed cynically. “And when I 
wanted. him and went to pick him 
up he wasn’t there. I chased him 
clean to the arctic ocean before I 
caught him. What’s the inside 
story? How much did they. get?” 

“Gold bullion worth about thirty 
thousand dollars,’ Tim answered. 
“The rest was silver bullion, which 
gold’ in’ the 
darkness and excitement. The real 
clean-up hadn’t been melted down — 
yet. It'll be in the bank in three 
or four days. Guess Ili drift. 
You’ve covered everything below.” 

“Keep at it, nipper,” the sergeant 
admonished. “And when you feel 
like easin’ up, just remember my 
joints won’t stand another winter in 
the North.” 

Early the following morning Tim 
rode up to the store and filled his 
saddle bags with trail grub. An in- 
terested group gathered around him. 

“What’s the latest news, con- 
stable?” one of them asked. 

“You know as much as I do,” 
Tim answered, “the outlaws didn’t 
time their raid right. The real 
clean-up wasn’t in the bank. I 


‘found their canoe in a log jam. It 
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had smashed while moving fast with 
a heavy load.” 

The significance of this informa- 
tion wasn’t lost on a group of men 
who used canoes a lot. 

“Bodies still in the river—maybe,” 
one said. “Might find the bullion 


ext summer when the water’s 


low.” : 

“Tt. won’t float away, that’s cer- 
tam,’ another drawled, and the 
others laughed. 

“ve chased down every clue,” 
Tim said, “and found nothing. [I’m 
making a routine patrol this week 
and part of next. After that Ill 
check on any new information that 
develops. Im going up to Owl’s 
Hole and I'll pack along any letters 
you boys might wish to send to 
friends.” 

“Pete Tremont went up yester- 
day,” one of them told him; “he 
took the mail.” 

“T guess I travel light, then,” Tim 
said. 


CHAPTER IV 
OWL’S HOLE 


r NHE elevation of Snow Creek 
was four thousand feet. Gun- 
sight Pass was eleven thou- 

sand feet and there was a poor ex- 
cuse of road open in the summer- 
time and a trail, often over snow 
packed so hard it was ice, in the 
winter. Often there would be a 
stretch of several weeks when snow 
storms made it impossible for any- 
thing to cross the pass. Roads and 
trails followed the meanderings of 
swiftly descending creeks. 

Tim camped in a sheltered spot 
above the snow line the first night 
out. Blackened stones and stumps 
marked it as a favorite site. Here 
outlaw bands had stood off the 
mounted police; and here, too, lone 
policemen had fought off outlaws. 
The spot teemed legends of cour- 


age. At least once in every ten 
years the force had written a chap- 
ter either here, in the pass or in the 
Owl’s nest beyond. 

Tim fell asleep wrestling with his 
problem and he awakened before 
daybreak to review the situation 
while his mind was fresh. Of one 
thing he was certain—if it developed 
that Ace Brady was involved the 
storm of criticism would blast him 
right out of the Force. 

He dressed, ate breakfast, saddled 
Two-Step but made no attempt to 


ride the mare. She would manage 


to flounder through the drifts at this 
high altitude and take him along 
with her if she had to, but it was 
too much of a burden for any horse 
a man respected. 

By the time the sun hit the higher 
peaks he was well on the way. “He 
watched the shadows recede like a 
dark tide before the sun, retreating 
steadily until darkness lingered only 
in the deepest canyons. 

As he neared the summit, prog- 
ress was slower. He breathed 
faster, deeper, to draw as much air 
into. his lungs as possible. Two- 
Step’s breathing was audible. Her 
ae pounded violently against her 
ribs. 

A cold blast of air moaned stead- 
ily through the pass. There was a 
crust on the snow. Two thousand 
feet below clouds rushed through 
the air to break as the ragged peaks 


shredded them. Tim was absorbed - 


by the grandeur of the scene, but 
suddenly his eyes caught something 
foreign to the natural beauty—a 
splash of crimson on the snow. 

In the vast, even expanse of pure 
white, the red patch stood out like 
a fresh blaze on a tree. Tim stared 
intently at the irregular spot. It 
was blood—blood that had frozen 
almost as soon as it touched the 
snow. He removed the crust in the 
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immediate vicinity and cautiously 
brushed away the snow. He could 
almost give a report on the weather 
over a period of weeks by the vary- 
ing crystals. Each layer was dif- 
ferent. There had been a wet snow, 
then powder, and after that another 
period of wet snow, then a hail 
storm. A passing animal or man 
had smashed through the layers and 
packed down the snow. 


“Pete Tremont’s moccasin track,” 
Tim muttered as he identified a 


human footprint. “Here’s a print 
he left gomg. And here’s a later 
one, left on his return. He went out 
light and returned carrying a pack. 
Horseshoe nails, grub and mail, I 
believe it was.” 

A few minutes later he found a 
hoofprint. “Wild horse,” he con- 
cluded, “or at least an unshod horse. 
No indication that it was shod. Pete 
was right when he said a horse’s shoe 
could leave an identification as good 
as a fingerprint. Equine fingerprints, 
he called them.” 

Tim kicked the snow back into 


place and stirred Two-Step into ae- 
tion. “We’re almost to the top, girl,” 
he said encouragingly. “Another 
twenty minutes and you'll have a 
down-hill haul.” 

A haze of smoke far below rolled 
back revealing log cabins huddling 
close to a crooked street. The sur- 
rounding area was cleared and 
fenced, the open fields dotted with 
cattle and horses and patches of 
melting snow piled in great drifts by 
the winter’s storms. 

As Tim drew near the settlement 
he caught the odor of coal smoke 
issuing from the blacksmith shop 
and presently he heard the ring of 
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=_* Tim opened fire and the man 

in the bow of the other 

canoe caught up his rifle and 
returned it. 


———— 


ed 


hammer against anvil. Pete Tre- 
mont, in seared leather apron, came 
out of his shop and greeted him. 

“Hello, constable. I told the folks 
you was comin’. It gave ’em time 
to hide their stills and illegal pelts. 
You're right welcome now.” His 
coal-blackened face broke into a grin 
that somehow didn’t fit in with his 
ordinary stolidness. “There was a 
time when you'd been received with 
a salvo of rifles and six-guns. But 
we're kinda peaceful now. Zinkan’s 
store will fix you up with anything 
you need. And he can put you up 
for the night.” 

“Thanks,” said Tim. He rode 
slowly down the street, trying to 
gauge the attitude of the com- 
munity towards the police. The 
Owl’s Hole men as a breed harbored 
grudges, and feuds were passed down 
from father to son and carried on 
without question. They. resented 
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paying taxes on gold and fur, or pay- 
ing taxes of any nature whatsoever. 
They objected to game laws and vio- 
lated them at every opportunity. 
Tim could see a small monitor at 
work on a gravel bank. A pipe line, 
which had been brought over Gun- 


‘sight Pass at considerable expense, 


supplied the water. Jets of water, 
squirting high, hinted at leaks and 
the tremendous pressure. “Maybe 
they’ve really settled down and be- 
come civilized,” Tim thought. 


SULLEN _fourteen-year-old 
boy appeared as he dis- 
mounted in front of Zinkan’s 
store. “I'll take your nag,” he said. 

“Thanks, son,” Tim replied, “but 
she kicks and bites strangers.” 

“A good whalin’ with a clubil 
take that out of her,” the boy mum- 
bled. “Nice horse.” Like most 
Owl's Hole people he knew a good 
horse when he saw one. ‘Well, 
there’s the barn. We'll eat in “bout 
a hour. Ma’s set a place.” 

Tim put up his horse and entered 
Zinkan’s store. It was a long, ram- 
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bling structure, with a pot-bellied 
stove in the center of the room. The 
benches were greasy and notched 
where men had idly carved as they 
talked. 

Shelves groaned under the burden 
of trade goods, and there was the 
blended smell of rope, paint, cheese, 
spice and kerosene in the air. 
Zinkan, round-shouldered and har- 
ried, did everything. He was con- 
stantly on the run. Tim recalled 
hearing old policemen say that 
Zinkan’s father covered more terri- 


tory than any outlaw in the Hole— " 


and never left his store. 

“Hello, constable,’ Zinkan said. 
“Upstairs, first room on right is 
yours. Room fifty cents a night. 
Meals two-bits. Fifty percent off to 
policemen on duty. [ve had ’em 
put a table in your room. Ink and 
paper. Folks will like as not be in 
to get their licenses and what not 
fixed up.” He hurried on. 

Tim made himself comfortable, al- 
ways conscious of Zinkan’s shuffling 
feet. Grim mountain men appeared 
from time to time with furs the re- 
mainder of the day and evening. 
They asked questions about gold 
taxes and most of them said it was 
worth while working over tailings 
left by the outlaw-miners of another 
generation. 

One of them said, “There’s a dance 
tonight. We're kinda shy o’ men. 
Better come over, constable.” 

“T will if I can get away,” Tim 
promised. 

Early that evening he heard music 
coming from the log structure that 
served as a gathering place for the 
community. He stepped to his win- 
dow, looked across and saw a round- 
shouldered old man playing an ac- 
cordion. Zinkan was scraping a 
violin with the same vigor he dis- 
played in getting around his store. 

A bearded brute, smelling of dried 


fish and raw pelts came into the 
room to get his beaver skins tagged. 
Tim had the job nearly finished 
when he heard the crash of glass, a 
shot, then the swift hoofbeat of a 
burdened horse in flight. ; 

“Somebody jumped through a 
winder,” the trapper said. 

Tim didn’t answer. He legged it 
downstairs two steps at a time and 
met Zinkan hurrying across the 
muddy street. 

“What happened, Zinkan?” he de- 
manded. 

“Lee Terry knifed Buzz Gordon,” 
said the store-keeper. “Then went 
ees the winder takin’ glass with 

im. 

“He’s headed for Snow Creek?” 
Tim suggested. 

“Naw, back country. He’s got a 
string o’ shelter cabins along his trap 
line,’ Zinkan answered. “He'll be 
a hard man to catch.” 

“The force has caught hard ones 
before,” Tim observed. “Buzz Gor- 
don hurt much?” 

“Don’t know. His brothers took 
him home,” Zinkan replied. 

Tim saddled Two-Step and took 
after Lee Terry. The fugitive had 
all the advantage. He knew. the 
country and could double back on 
his trail and sometimes leave no 
trail at all, while Tim had to dis- 
mount repeatedly to check up. 

Shortly before noon he rode into 
a fenced clearing. A tired horse 
viewed his arrival without interest. 
Tim checked on the hoofprints and 
saw that it was Lee Terry’s horse. 
He left his own mount in the corral 
to feed and rest, then set out on foot 
to run down his man. 

The trail, faint-most of the time, 
led up a gouge in the mountain, 
down which tumbled a small stream. 
Some of the time Tim had to use 
his hands in climbing. He gained 
a bench, covered with snow, and 
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found Terry’s tracks leading to the 
network of peaks and glaciers. He 
knew he must be crowding Terry 
and he forced himself onward until 
his ‘lungs were sobbing for air and 
his heart threatened to pound a hole 
through his ribs. 

Looking back, Tim could see the 
cabins in Owl’s Hole far. below him. 
Gunsight Pass towered against the 
crisp, blue air across the Hole. Some- 
thing had happened to the rock- 
formed gun sight which had given 
the pass its name. Instead of being 
gleaming white and sharply defined, 
the notch in the sight was streaked 
with brown. In the distance it 
looked as if someone had carelessly 
dropped a piece of brown shoe lace 
on the snow. 

As Tim watched, the brown area 
shifted downward, leaving the notch 
white again. Sudde®y Tim under- 
stood. A band of wild horses was 
coming through the pass to Owl’s 
Hole. “That’s a piece of good luck 
for Two-Step,” he thought. “The 
band will pack down -the trail and 
make the going easier for her.” 

-He picked up Terry’s trail and 
ferged on grimly. He sat down on 
the brink of a glacier, tired and anx- 
ious to end the chase, but not caring 
to risk bemg caught amid _ the 
crevasses after dark. A vagrant 
‘breeze brought the scent of wood 
smoke and Tim, looking to his left, 
saw a column of smoke rising from 
the shoulder just ahead. 


Ae breeze died aE the 


smoke column lifted high — 


above the peaks. Terry was 
burning green wood. “The damned 
fool!” Tim growled. “To build a 


fire. He either thinks I’m too soft 
to keep up the chase, or have turned 
back. Only a fool builds a fire when 
he’s hunted. And I'd like to bet 
this is the first time an Owl’s Hole 
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man has been guilty of that trick.” 

He reviewed the difficulties en- 
countered thus far in following Lee 
Terry’s trail. Repeatedly he had 
found himself admiring the skill with 
which ,Terry had thrown him off the 
scent. Terry was nobody’s fool. 
“There’s a bare chance I’m _ the 
damned fool,” he growled. 

Then something suddenly dawned 
on him. Terry was making his cap- 
ture too easy. The more Tim 
thought of it, the more he was in- 
clined to believe the fight in Owl’s 
Hole had been staged to get him 
out of the way. 

He dropped down to the nearest 
timber, built a fire and got a little 
rest. He hoped Terry, and any one 
in Owl’s Hole who might be watch- 
ing, would see the glare of his fire 


_and conclude he had camped for the 


night. 

Three hours’ rest worked wonders. 
He made his way back to the corral, 
saddled Two-Step and turned the 
mare towards Owl’s. Hole. The set-— 
tlement was in darkness, except for 
a single light, when Tim reached its 
outskirts. : 

The solitary light burned in a sec- 
ond floor room of Zinkan’s big cabin. 
It went on and off at regular in- 
tervals, as if someone were signaling. 
Tim sat on Two-Step’s back for sev- 
eral minutes, studying the light, 
striving to maké out a code. He 
rode closer and saw it was someone 
pacing the floor and passing in front 
of the lamp at regular intervals. 

This was no signal, but the natu- 
ral actions of some one in deep 
trouble and unable to sleep. He 
crept closer and almost gasped with 
amazement when he saw that it was 
Mary Brady. 

He tied Two-Step to a clump of 
brush, kept to the shadows and cau- 
tiously approached the building. 
Zinkan and his family were either 
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asleep, or watching for his return. 
The latter appeared unlikely because 
he had arranged pretty convincing 
evidence he was still on Lee Terry’s 
trail. He gathered up several peb- 
bles and tossed them at the window. 

Mary’s restless pacing suddenly 
ended. She blew out the light and 
stepped to the window and opened 
it. 

“Mary!” Tim whispered softly. 
“What’re you doing here?” 

“Tim!” she exclaimed. “Someone 
robbed the mine safe and took the 
bullion. They got the real clean-up 
this time. A number of citizens took 
it upon themselves to arrest dad. 
They’ve sent for Sergeant McLeod.” 

“Tll find a ladder and we'll talk 
it over,” Tim answered. “I’m just 
beginning to understand a lot of 
things.” 


CHAPTER V 
GOLD CACHE 


IM placed a ladder against 
the building and Mary hur- 
ried down. He led her to the 

shadows of another building. 

“Now tell me what happened,” 
he said. 

“Dad went up to play cards with 
Old Bill Reed and the next thing I 
knew men were knocking at the door 
telling him to come out with his 
hands up. They said that the mine 
safe had been blown, a watchman 
knocked in the head, and the bul- 
lion taken. While they were telling 
me what had happened dad came 
in the back way. They grabbed 
him. I explained he had been play- 
ing cards with Old Bill Reed, but 
dad admitted Bill wasn’t home when 
he got there,” the girl concluded de- 
jectedly. 

“Then what did you do?” Tim 
asked. 

““Examined the ground about the 
mine office for evidence,” she re- 


plied. “But I didn’t find a thing. 
Too many people had tracked up the 
ground. As soon as it was daylight 
I decided to ride up here and find 
you.” > 
“What was the trail like?” 
“Well packed,” the girl answered. 
“A band of wild horses had been 
over it. They’d come over Owl’s 
Hole and were grazing along the 


snow line. They came back late 


yesterday afternoon.” 

“You go back to bed and get some 
rest,” Tim advised. “TI'li have a 
quiet look around, then clear out. 
Tl ride back about nine o'clock.” 
As she started to go, he said, “Wait, 
one more thing. Did you see any 
riders coming over?” 

“<ING=: : 

“Any hoofprints, except those left 
by the wild band?” 


“No,” she answered slowly, “I’m. 


sure if a shod horse had been on 
the trail I'd have noticed the shoe 
print in the snow.” 

“That’s all. And, Mary—don’t 
worry,’ he admonished, “things are 
going to come out all right, though 
hell may pop before it is over with.” 

As soon as Mary had climbed 
back into her room, Tim returned 
the ladder. Then he went from barn 
to barn examining the horses in each. 
There were five horses in Pete Tre- 
mont’s barn. Two were his own, 
and the remainder were animals left 
to be shod. A powerful stallion Tim 
had heard Tremont call Jerry caught 
his interest.. The animal betrayed 
nervousness as the mounted ‘police- 
man fussed around his head. 

“It’s all right, Jerry,” Tim whis- 
pered. The horse quieted down 
quickly. 

Tim returned to his own horse, 
waited until the sun had been up 
an hour, then pulled off one of Two- 
Step’s shoes. He rode direct to the 
blacksmith shop, tied the mare out- 
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side, then pounded heavily on Tre- 
mont’s door. 

“What do you want?” the black- 
smith growled, “raisin’ the dead this 
time of the day.” 

“Morning’s half gone,” Tim an- 
swered. “My horse threw a shoe. If 
you don’t feel like putting it back on 
again I will.” 

Sleepy and surly, the blacksmith 
appeared. “Il shoe your horse. 
But you hang around. The critter 
might take a bite out of me. Then 
I'd whale hell out of it and there'd 
be trouble.” 

While Tremont was putting on 
the shoe Mary ran up. She told him 
that the mine safe had been robbed 
and her father arrested. She acted 
her part well, and Tim managed to 
appear astonished. 

“The robber isn’t far away,’ he 
said. “Somebody pulled that job 
who knew I was up here on a routine 
patrol. So they got the real clean- 
up this time, eh? The bullion from 
beth robberies is probably cached in 
the same place.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Mary asked. 

“T did plan to finish a job I 
started, running down Lee Terry for 
a knifing. He led me a merry chase 
yesterday. But that can wait,” Tim 
explained. “Tl stop at Zinkan’s for 
a square meal. Then we'll light out 
for Snow Creek.” 

Mary couldn’t eat much. She 
sensed that the greatest moment in 
Tim’s life was at hand and she was 
worried over the outcome. As for 
Tim he wolfed down the food and 
smiled at her. 

“You aren’t human,” she said re- 
proachfully. “How can you eat?” 

“Tm hungry,’ Tim answered. 


: He saddled her horse after break- 


fast, paid their bills and thanked 
Zinkan for his hospitality. 
“Sorry I couldn’t bring Lee Terry 


in with me,” Tim said regretfully, 
“but he knew more about the coun- 
try than I did. I'll be back though. 
How’s the man he stabbed?” 

“You mean- Buzz Gordon? Oh, 
he’s still in bed, but he'll live,” Zin- 
kan answered. “Live to get Lee 
Terry if you don’t.” 


S they rode away, the eyes of 

the community were on them. 

Tim could feel the impact of 

the wave of triumph _ sweeping 

through Owl’s Hole. A mounted po- 

liceman had chased Lee Terry and 
failed to arrest him! 

As soon as they were screened by 
brush, Tim teld Mary to go on 
alone. “Keep riding and don’t stop 
until you find Sergeant McLeod,” 
he directed. “I’m going back and 
make an arrest. Maybe two.” 

“Oh, Tim!” There was a mixture 
of worry and relief in Mary’s voice 
—worry for him, relief when she 
thought of her father. “Then you 
know—can prove that dad had no 
part in the robbery?” 

Tim nodded. “If he had been in 
on it he’d never have pulled the job 
when only half of the clean-up was 
in the bank safe,’ Tim’ explained. 
“He knew where the gold was and 
he would have waited until the en- 
tire clean-up was in the bank before 
pulling the job. That let him out. 
The fact that Two-Step was used, 
and used at a time when your father 
wasn’t at home proved some one 
was trying to turn attention to him 
because of his old record. And 
while attention was on him the 
guilty persons would make good 
their escape.” Tim leaned forward 
and kissed Mary, his hand lingering 
on her shoulder for a second. “Now 
get going. And no matter what you 
hear or see, don’t come back.” 

He turned his horse and kept to 
the brush until he was at the rear 
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of the blacksmith shop. Then he 
crossed quickly to the shop. Tre- 
mont’s back door was thirty feet 
away. Tim knocked, then stepped 
into the kitchen. His hand was rest- 
ing lightly on the butt of his service 
gun. 

“I’m taking you in, Pete, for the 
Snow Creek robbery,” Tim said 
when the blacksmith entered the 
room. He watched Tremont’s reac- 
tion carefully. In all history no 
Owl’s Hole man had ever attempted 
to bluff his way out of a tight spot. 
Invariably the first thought was, 
“Shoot your way out, then think 
about things afterwards.” 

Pete Tremont caught up a sawed- 
off shotgun, whirled and crouched 
in a single movement. He expected 
Tim’s lead to whistle over his head. 
Tim’s gun followed Tremont down, 
then roared. The shotgun clattered 
to the floor and Pete grasped his 
arm, cursing with fury and pain. 

Tim handcuffed him first, then 
bandaged his wound. He bound 
Pete to his bed, then stepped into 
the blacksmith shop, picked up a 
hammer and beat it against an anvil. 
If any one heard the shot and 
started to investigate they would be 
reassured by the ring of the anvil. 

“You're crazy, Elliott,” Pete 
snarled when Tim returned to the 
house. “I didn’t have anything to 
do with the robbery. Hell, man, 
there was a robbery night before 
last, and I was here all the time. I 
can prove it by Buzz Gordon. I 
was over there and talked about the 
cuttin’ Lee Terry give him.” 

“Hell, Tremont,” Tim retorted, “I 
had a hunch you might know some- 
thing about the first robbery when 
I came into the Hole. In the first 
place, the day we talked about it 
down at Snow Creek you stood near 
my horse and she never made any 
attempt to take a bite out of you. 


You’re a blacksmith and have a way 
with horses; you understand them. 
And I thought, ‘If Ace Brady didn’t 
ride Two-Step to the robbery, Pete 
Tremont did’!” 

“Prove it!” Pete jeered. 

“I was getting the lay of the land 
when the supposed stabbing hap- 
pened. I didn’t want to chase Lee 
Terry. But I had to or tip my hand. 
Terry slipped. He played me for a 
sucker and built a fire, thinking I’d 
close in on him. No dice on that, 
Tremont. If his escape was on the 
level he’d never have betrayed his 
location with a fire. There was only 
one other answer. It was a smoke 
signal to you that I wasn’t in Owl’s 
Hole and the way was clear.” 

“T wasn’t out of Owl’s Hole,” Tre- 
mont asserted doggedly. 

“Your Jerry horse was,” Tim re- 
torted. “And he brought a heavy 
load over Gunsight Pass. There was 
proof of that.” 

“Study his shoes, then see if you 
can find a print between here and 
Snow Creek,” Tremont challenged. 

Tim grinned. “You mentioned 
that before, so I'd suspect Ace 
Brady. You probably yanked 
Jerry’s shoes off when you pulled a 
job, then put ’em on again as soon 
as it was finished. Not a bad way 
of confusing the police. You almost 
managed a perfect crime. But you 
left a blaze that pointed the way.” 

“Blaze?” Tremont looked puzzled. 

“Yeah—blaze!” Tim answered. 
“Tt’s an expression Mounties use for 
a clue. Ill tell you about it later.” 

He went out to the barn and sad- 
dled Tremont’s other horse. He had 
an idea Jerry was pretty tired. Next 
he made his way to Buzz Gordon’s 
barn, saddled the best horse he could 
find, then knocked on the Gordon 
door. Buzz himself answered. He 


looked surprised when he recognized 


his visitor. 


‘fool a Mounty?” 
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“T want your story of the knifing, 
Gordon,” Tim said. 

“Come in,” Gordon invited. “Not 
much to tell. We got to fighting 
over a girl and he slashed my stom- 
ach. It didn’t go very deep.” 

“Let's see the bandage.” 

As Buzz started to pull out his 
shirt, Tim snapped a second pair of 
handcuffs onto the man’s wrists. He 
lifted Gordon’s manacled wrists and 
ripped aside the bandages across his 
stomach. The flesh was unmarked. 
“A fake fight and escape to get the 
police out of the way,” Tim ob- 
served. _ “Well, I can’t blame you for 
trying.’ 

“Ts it against the law to try and 
Buzz countered. 

*. “Not at all,” Tim answered. “But 
youre mixed up in another little 
matter.” 


E hurried the man out the 
back way and onto his horse. 


Lashing him securely to the 


‘saddle, he rode to Tremont’s barn. 


He brought Tremont out and lashed 
him to his waiting horse. Then driv- 
ing the two ahead of him, he headed 
for Gunsight Pass. 

His two prisoners exchanged 
glances, but no words passed be- 
tween them. Yet those glances 
plainly said: “How much does this 
policeman know? What’s he really 
got on us? And what tipped him 
off? We planned this, checking 
every angle. Where did we leave a 
clue?” 

Tim was tense until the settlement 
was a mile behind. Once he thought 
he heard horses galloping, but wasn’t 
sure. The roar of the creek was in 
his ears. He knew some one must 
have seen him taking Buzz Gordon 
away and there had been time for 
them to get into action while he 
picked up Tremont. 

As they neared timber line and 
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the dazzling snow fields loomed up 
ahead, a change passed through the 
prisoners. Each was suddenly filled 
with confidence. Tim’s eyes roved 
the brush on either side of the trail, 
then shifted to the scattered clumps 
of stunted trees. His gaze finally 
stopped on a tangle of boulders fifty 
feet to the left of the trail. 

Heavy boots had tramped down 
the snow. Then Two-Step looked 
towards a clump of trees a hundred 
yards to the right. Tim saw a half- 
dozen horses partially hidden. “Am- 


bush!” he mused. Then aloud: 
“Keep going, boys. We aren’t stop- 
ping here!” 


A few seconds before he heard the 
expected command to halt he lashed 
the prisoners’ horses with his whip. 
Startled, the animals plunged ahead. 
With hands secured to saddle horns 
there was little either man could do 
but order them to stop. Neither 
could_pull his mount up sharply. 

Guns lifted above the rocks, grim 
eyes peered along steady barrels, 
hats concealed heads down to the 
eyes. Masks covered the lower por- 
tion of a half-dozen faces. 

“Pull up, yallerlegs,” a gruff voice 
ordered. 

“And if I don’t?” countered Tim. 

“We'll blast you out of the sad- 
dle,’ the voice threatened. “And 
don’t think we can’t do it. You 
haven’t a chance.” 

“Well, you have the drop on me,” 
Tim admitted. 

“Make up your mind what you're 
going to do and make it up quick,” 
the gruff voice ordered. 

“T’ve already made it up,’ Tim 
answered. “A Mounty doesn’t give 
up a prisoner. You know that. I’m 
going through. You can kill me, of 
course. That wouldn’t be as impor- * 
tant as my giving up a prisoner to 
you. That would be a blot on a 
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record many men have spent years 
in making.” 

“Don’t be crazy. If you're dead, 
you can’t enjoy the record,” the 
gruff-voiced man afgued. 

“True,” Tim agreed. “But you 
think it is one man against six. 


’.- Youre wrong. It’s six men against 
the Force and all the tradition be- _ 


hind it. If I’m shot out of my sad- 
dle, another policeman will come. 
He'll bury my remains and he'll go 
down to Owl’s Hole and arrest those 
who killed me. And if he can’t do 
it alone, he’ll have all the help he 
needs. But one thing’s certain—the 
Force will never let up on you.” He 
half saluted them, indicating he was 
through, then lightly touched Two- 
Step with the spurs. 

The horse continued the climb up- 
ward. Tim’s heart pounded and in- 
stinctively his flesh braced itself for 
the impact of ripping lead. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw fingers 
tighten en triggers; saw rifle muzzles 
swing slowly as he rode up the trail. 

Perhaps each man knew Tim 
didn’t ride alone. Perhaps. each 
heard in the song of the creek the 
deeper note of the legions wearing 
the scarlet and gold who rode be- 
hind him. He wanted desperately 
to look back to see what those men 
were doing, but he kept his eyes on 
the trail ahead. He knew that if 
they decided to close in, he would 
hear the crunching of boots on snow 
and that would be a bridge he would 
cross when he got to it. 

An-explosive oath burst from Tre- 
mont’s lips. “Bluffed ’em!” he ex- 
claimed. “Every one of ’em masked; 
and a whole mountain where we 
could’ve buried the remains, yet he 
bluffed °em. The Owl’s Hole men 
have gone soft.” 

“No,” Tim answered, “the Owl’s 
Hole men haven’t gone soft. There 
were too many of me—so to speak.” 


weight. 


VER a trail packed hard by 

the wild horse band Tim and 

his prisoners moved at a 

steady trot. His practiced eye saw 

where Jerry, with the burden of the 

bullion on his back, had gone deep 

into the snow at times: And he no- 

ticed that Jerry’s hoofs were unshod, 

though back in the barn he was 

wearing shoes now. Fitting Jerry 

with shoes was probably the first 

thing Tremont did on his return 
from his raids. 

And it was no doubt this same 
Jerry who had stood in the river pool 
and nibbled at overhanging branches 
while Terry and Gordon loaded the 
bullion from the first raid onto his 
back. : 

It was late afternoon when Tini 
saw Sergeant McLeod and several 
others riding towards him. The ser- 
geant was grinning broadly. “You 
done what no Mounty’s ever done 
before,” he said. “Brought prisoners 
from the Hole single-handed. In the 
old days we worked in pairs.” 

“Nowadays,” Tim answered, “we 
work in legions. I’ve got my pris- 
oners, except Terry, and my evi- 
dence.” 

“Have you got the gold bullion?” 
McLeod asked. 

“No. I didn’t think I could han- 
dle two prisoners and so much 
Tremont cached the gold 
under the hay in Jerry’s manger. I 
had quite a time finding it. But I 
moved it.” He leaned over and 
whispered into the sergeant’s ear. 
“T dug out the coal in Tremont’s 
forge and cached it there. Then cov- 
ered the bullion with coal again.” 

“Tt’s the last place anybody would 
think to look,’ McLeod said approv- 
ingly. 

“Tsn’t that the place to cache it?” 
Tim countered. “Maybe you'd like 
to ride in with me when [I pick it 
up. You might run down Lee Terry. 
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Nothing should please an old 
‘Mounty more than to arrest an 
Owl’s Hole man, then—retire.” 

That evening they gathered before 
the fireplace in the Brady cabin. 

“There’s one thing you haven’t 
explained,” MgLeod said. “What 
was the blaze that started you on 
the right trail? It must have been 
‘a good one because you moved fast 
ence you found it.” 

“It was a red blaze on white 
snow,” Tim answered. “TI knew high 
altitudes will start a man’s or a 
horse’s nose to bleeding. I knew the 
wild horses probably could stand it 
without trouble. So when I found 
blood on the snow it leoked like 
someone had driven a horse over the 
trail with a heavy load on its back.” 
. “But how did you find which 

horse brought the bullion into Owl’s 


Hole?” the sergeant persisted. 

“As soon as Mary reported the 
second robbery,”. Tim replied, “I 
went through the barns and exam- 
ined every horse’s nostrils. I found 
dried bleod in Jerry’s.” 

“And that just about settled it,” 
Ace Brady observed. He glanced at 
Tim and Mary sitting before the fire. 


They had been through a let—the © 


first grade of many ahead. “I was 
thinkin’,” he said, noddimg at the 
pair, then giving McLeod a knowing 
wink, “I might go up and play cards 
with Old Bill Reed. I might really 
catch him home for once.” 

“And Ive been thinking if you 
done somethin’ like that,” Sergeant 
McLeod chuckled, “that Vd go 
along with you. There are times 
when two’s company, but four is one 
hell of a crowd.” 
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WHERE TO GO AND 
HOW TO GET THERE 


By JOHN NORTH 


for full information about it. 


HERE’S no such a thing 
as an outdoor person who 


doesn’t love trees. Any- 

way, Jim Brown, of New- 

ark, N. J., is pretty en- 
thusiastic, and has an interesting 
project in mind. He says: “What is 
this tung nut tree that I’ve recently 
read about? Where is it raised, and 
what does a fellow have to do to get 
mixed up in it? It’s a new business 
here, isn’t it?” 

Here’s what the tung oil tree is, 
Jim, and here’s something about the 
business. Tung oil is extracted from 
the nuts that grow on the trees, and 
is used in making fine varnishes and 


paints, for waterproofing umbrellas 


and cloth and other things. The 
pulp from which the oil is derived 
is being used as a fertilizer in the 
class with cottonseed meal. 

China originally furnished the 


If you want to know more about this new orchard business, just send John 
‘North a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and he will tell you where to write 


market with tung oil until the de- 
mand here became greater than the 
supply. So scientists went to work 
and finally found a place in the 
South where it could be grown. It 
will take over a million acres of trees 
to supply the demand, and at pres- 
ent there is less than one-tenth of 
this acreage. Most of the trees are 
in Pearl River County, Mississippi. 
There is so little land in this coun- 
try that will grow the nuts, and such 
a demand for the oil that an orchard 
makes a lot of money with compara- 
tively little work. A few hundred 
dollars invested in an orchard will 
lay the foundation for a good income 
for life. The tree makes a beautiful 
sight when in full bloom, being cov- 
ered with a mass of white blossoms 
and green foliage. Orchards are 
planted in rows 30 feet apart with 


the trees 15 feet apart in the rows, 
28 a 
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98 trees to the acre. 

You can start your orchard inex- 
pensively. You buy as much cut- 
over land as you.can afford at from 


about $8.00 to $25.00 per acre, de- 
pending on location and type of soil. 


Then acre by acre as you can afford 
it, you clear the land and plant one- 


year-old nursery stock. . Labor and’ 


trees should cost you from $10.00 
per acre up, according to how much 
work you do.yourself. A man with- 


out cash ean do most of his own 


work. 

The cultivation and care of the 
trees is cheap, figuring from $3.00 
to $8.00 per year in the matter of 
labor. And here’s a break: The tung 
tree doesn’t have any parasfte ene- 
mies in this country like fruit trees, 
so you never have the work and ex- 
pense of spraying them. 

Year-old nursery stock _ starts 
bearing the second or third year, but 
is considered commercially profit- 
able the fifth year. The third year 
you might get 8 lbs. of nuts, then 
the yield increases until the eighth 
year when you will get up to 90 lbs. 
per tree, at which rate it will con- 
tinue bearing for thirty to forty 
years. And by that time your sons 
will have their own new orchards 
planted. 

Get your pencil and do some fig- 
uring. From the above government 
figures, multiply 90 lbs. of nuts 
by fifteen cents a pound, the average 
price. That gives you $13.50 per 
tree. Ninety-eight trees per acre 


_ gives you an income of $1323.00 per 
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acre from the fifth year on. Minus 
expenses, of course. 

But what are you going to do un- 
til the fifth year? Well, those small 
trees are so far apart, thirty feet by 
fifteen feet, that you raise any other 
crop you want to between the rows 
for the first four years—that is, until 
the. trees start shading all the 
ground. So while your tung trees 
are maturing you're getting your 
regular farm income off the land. 

Picayune, only 54 miles from New 
Orleans, is the county seat of Pearl 
River County. It is in the sub- 
tropical belt just twenty-five miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and has a 
climate like Los Angeles. It is al- 
ways comfortably warm in winter 
and in summer the Gulf breezes keep 
it cool. 


While the northern farmer has his 
land lying idle, you are raising small 
fruits and vegetables for the north- 
ern markets, planting radishes in 
midwinter, raising oranges, sweet po- 
tatoes and watermelons and cane 
syrup, pecans and dairy products. 

And you can have a home like this 
down in the year-round sunshine 
where millionaires pay big money to 
live, but where you can live off the 
land without freezing in winter or 
stifling in summer, where things are 
cheap, where there’s security in the 
thought that your crop can’t be 
raised competitively further north. 
And fishing on the Gulf an hour’s 
drive away. What more could you 
ask? 


Mr, North supplies accurate 


information about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, mountains, 


and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 


He will 


tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 


Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Famous Prospectors 


“By JOHN A. THOMPSON 


Sandy McDonald always knew what he was looking for 
when he started out—and he kept on until he found it 


HEN, in 1857, the first 
proof reached the out- 


side world that gold had . 


actually been discovered 
along the Fraser River 
in British Columbia, one of the peo- 
ple most interested was a Scotch gold 
hunter named Sandy McDonald. 
For a long while there had been 
rumors of gold in British Columbia; 
but most of them were discounted 
as the unreliable tales of Indians. 
Nobody, not even Sandy, quite real- 
ized that opening of the incredibly 
rich Fraser River placers would start 
a stampede rivaling the great trek 
- to California, or turn into a rush 
second only to the great race to the 


Klondike which wasn’t to occur until 
thirty years later. . 

Sandy McDonald simply knew 
that he was setting out to seek his 
fortune in a wild, untraveled country 
that promised adventure to the 
brave and wealth to those who 
might be favored. 

Unfortunately, the story of the 
Fraser’s first gold is not a pretty one. 
Two miners, McDaniels and Adams 
by name, spent years prospecting 
there alone in the wilderness. They 
found gold and headed back across 
the boundary into the United States. 
Nerves taut, they quarreled. Mc- 
Daniels, swept by greed, desiring the 
whole take for himself tried to goad 
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Adams into overt action. Adams, 
sensing the reason for his partner’s 
action, managed to hold himself in 
check. But it didn’t save him. He 
was killed before they reached 
civilization. _McDaniels, with the 
whole rich treasure to himself, came 
into the old trading-post of Olympia 
in Washington Territory and went 
on a bust—with his and Adams’ 
money. 

Questions were asked. Where did 
the gold come from? The Fraser 
River and its tributary the Thomp- 
son, McDaniels answered. Where 
on earth was that? Up North. 

The news spread down to Oregon. 
From there to California which was 
already flooded with adventurous 
placer miners, many of whom had 
arrived a little late to skim the 
cream from California’s recently dis- 
covered golden gulches. 

A new strike! Never mind how 
far away or in what kind of un- 
known country. Prospectors were 
ready to go at the drop of the hat. 
Within a few months every boat 
along the Pacific. that was able to 
float was jammed to the gunwales 
with miners bound for Victoria to 
start the inland journey up the 
Fraser River to the new mines. 

A lot of them got a surprise when 
they landed to find that the rich 
gold-bearing stream wasn’t in the 
United States at all. It was m Brit- 
ish territory. They grumbled at the 

stringent regulations the governor of 

Victoria suddenly laid down, includ- 
ing payment of ten shillings a month 
for permission to prospect along the 
Fraser. That was a heretofore un- 
heard of sacrilege against the liberty 
of the American prospectors. But 
they paid their dues and hurried on, 
thousands of them. After all, the 
mines were rich. 

The gold discoveries were more 
than a hundred miles up the river 


and Fort Yale at the head of navi- 
gation was the first boom gold camp. 
On either side of the town for 
twenty-five miles up and down the 
river men shoveled gold gravel into 


their homemade rockers from the 


bonanza ‘river bars. Three lucky 
prospectors washed out $500 in six 
hours. The owner of one claim made 
$2, 500 i in a.week. Texas Bar, Chip- 
man’s Bar, Boston Bar and North 
Bend all produced scads of yellow 
metal. Up the river the diggings 
stretched out to the confluence of 
the Thompson and beyond. 


EFORE officials at Victoria 
really knew what was hap- 
pening, twenty thousand peo- 

ple were down there waiting to 
ascend the Fraser and another ten 
thousand had already gone up. This, 
in point of numbers, was probably 
the biggest single rush of men to a 


_loealized gold area in the whole his- 


tory of North American miming. 
And right in the middle of all this 
hurly-burly was Sandy McDonald, 
who was certain that in spite of the 
millions in bullion that were pouring 
out of the Fraser the surface of this 
great new mining country had 
scarcely been scratched as yet. 

A season’s unprecedentedly high 
water had washed many of the 
miners out, Some of the late comers 
weren't finding good ground and 
there was a lot of grumbling going 
on in camp. Men suggested that if 
they could only find the mother lode 
whence came all the yellow dust in 
the river bars, then they would 
really have something. This mother 
lode talk appealed to McDonald. 

“Aye, lad,” he ‘said to his partner, 
Jones. “What say we gang far 
North and lookit for yon mother 
lode. It’s a braw country, and just 
beginnin’.” 

That was all right with Jones. A 
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typical prospector it was never diffi- 
cult to convince him that the grass 
was always greener on the farther 
side of any hill, or mountain range. 
Sometimes people with just that sort 
of vision have uncanny success. 
Jones and McDonald had. 

Wedged between the Fraser and 
the Thompson Rivers is a rugged 
jumble of high-cragged mountains, 
turbulent streams and deep, wooded 
canyons. There are between two 
and three hundred miles of this in a 
stretch about a hundred miles wide. 
Prospectors penetrating this un- 
known country found it, fortunately 
for their fresh meat supply, loaded 
with caribou. So they called it the 
Cariboo District, and they found 
gold there. Curiously enough it 
seemed that the farther North they 
went the coarser the gold became, 
and the more plentiful were the yel- 
low nuggets. This fact encouraged 
McDonald to push on still more 
miles northward in his search for the 
mother lode. 

Two million in gold was sent out 
of the Cariboo to Victoria in a single 
year, and down on the Quesnal 
River, three hundred miles north of 
Yale more than a thousand men 
were averaging 
twenty to fifty dollars a day wash- 
ing nuggets out of the river. 

“Wi that behind us, think what 
the mother lode’ll mean,” said 
Sandy. “Mon, we'll be rich.” 

He and Jones pushed on 
lutely, going, mind you, into abso- 
lutely virgin territory. They _fol- 
lowed the North Fork of the Quesnal 
to the upper reaches of Bear River 
right in the shadow of the western 
slope of the great Rockies. : 

“We're gettin’ close,” remarked 
McDonald as pan after pan of test 
dirt yielded richer and richer re- 
turns. 

They discovered not one bonanza 


reso- 


anywhere from - 


stream but several, including Snow- 
shoe and Harvey Creeks. 

“Man alive!” expostulated Jones. 
“A fellow can make thirty dollars a 
day here with no trouble at all. 
When are you going to quit Sandy?” 

Sandy grinned back at his part- 
ner. “Whoost! Come along wi’ 
you. This is chicken feed for bairns 
to play at minin’ with. I'll stop 
when I find the mother lode.” 

McDonald topped a narrow rise, 
dropped down on the far side to the 
steep banks of a small, crystal-clear 
tributary stream. He held his gold 
pan clasped tightly under his arm, 
held against his side by the pressure 
of his elbow as he bent over and 
stared at the water. Then he let out 
a cry and dropped to his knees, the 
forgotten gold pan bouncing with a 


. clatter from one water-edge rock to 


another. 


“She’s here, Jones!” he esileas ex- 
citedly. “See for yourself!” 


ONES looked into the water 

dumfounded. The prospectors 

were gazing on a sight seldom 
vouchsafed even the luckiest placer 
hunter. 

The bottom of the creek was 
speckled with yellow gold. Great 
pebbles of the shining metal glinted 
upward through the cold clear water. 
In only the greatest of bonanza 
streams is the gold so abundant you 
can see it from the surface. 

McDonald’s first pan, washed in 
hands that trembled with excite- 
ment, produced about an ounce of 
gold. His second was several times 
richer. Well over a hundred dollars 
in coarse gold and nuggets as the 
result of fifteen minutes hurried 
work. 

Of course Sandy hadn’t found a 
mother lode. There is really no such 
thing in placer mining. But he had 
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made one of the richest strikes of 
gold-laden stream gravel ever lo- 
cated in the long, bonanza-studded 
history of placer mining on _ the 
North American continent. He 
called the stream Antler Creek—a 
name still famous in the history of 


British Columbia’s placer mining.’ 


With his partner and two others who 
had pushed into the northern end of 
the Cariboo after them, they all 
staked out claims for themselves. 
The four were McDonald, Jones, 
Keithly and George’ Weaver. They 
hoped to keep their discovery secret. 
What a chance! 

It was fall of 1860. Two of the 
foursome, when snow set in, went 
down to Cariboo Lake for a supply 
of winter grub. The others remained 
behind to mine, and build a cabin. 
At the store the yarn leaked out. 
And the rush to’ Antler Creek was on. 
Word went down the Fraser to Yale, 
then to Victoria, and out to news- 
papers clear across the country. -It 


even jumped the ocean. In Europe 
papers carried. the story that four 
men had washed out eighty-fiwe 
thousand dollars worth of gold in 
less than three weeks from the bed- 
rock of Antler Creek in the northern 
fastnesses of far-off British Colum- 
bia. 

By March of the following year 
not a foot of open ground was to 
be had anywhere the length and 
breadth of Antler Creek. Men 
scooped themselves little hollow 
caves out of the creek banks, and 
lived there waiting for the snow to 
melt. When the thaw came they all 
made fortunes. Gold was shipped 
out daily by the mule load. The 
Fraser River boom, as McDonald 
had prophesied, was just a joke com- 
pared to the riches of Antler Creek. 

One thing about Sandy. He knew 
what he was looking for when he 
started out, and he kept on until 
he found it. It’s a good system in 
life or yellow metal hunting. 


ONLY SUCCESS COUNTS 


HE men who became the leaders of the wagon trains of the West 
were those who, by sheer good judgment and ability to solve the 
problems of the moment to the satisfaction of the majority, rose to 


a point where their word was law. In moments of stress there are always 
some men, and women, who because of their physical and moral courage 
step quickly and naturally into positions of authority. The men who later 
became the statesmen of the West were the very ones who had solved the 
problem of crossing a bad ford or had averted some disaster on the plains. 
- The frontier accords no honor and makes no concessions to family or popu- 
larity; the only thing that counts, either with men or horses, is sheer. worth. 
‘Such men as Houston, Boone, Goodnight, Carson, Bridger and a host of 
others, became popular because of the confidence their accomplishments 
inspired. 


The Story of the West 


N 1804 an American merchant 
| named Morrison decided to try 
to establish a trade route from 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, to Santa Fe. 
Getting a pack of merchandise to- 
gether, he hired Baptiste LaLande, 


a Creole, to take it down and sell it - 


for him. 

LaLande was glad to get the 
commission. He had worked for sev- 
eral fur companies and was thor- 
oughly at home in the wilderness 


and able to get on well with Indians. 
He reached his destination without 
any difficulty. 

The merchants of Santa Fe were 
ready and willing to buy his goods. 
In fact, they paid him exorbitant 
prices for the merchandise. The 
sight of so much money, the cor- 
diality of the Spaniards and the 
prosperity of the city made LaLande 
postpone his return to Kaskaskia 
again and again. There was, after 
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all, no obligation—save a moral one 
—for him to take Morrison’s money 
back to him. The merchant had-no 
redress; he would hardly come hun- 
dreds of miles to claim the money 
that was owed him. 

LaLande made up his mind—he’d 
stay in Santa Fe and forget all about 
his former employer. 

Two years later when Zebulon 


DELANO 


Pike was exploring the Southwest he 
made LaLande’s presence in Santa 
Fe an excuse to send Dr. Robinson, 
a member of his party, into the city. 
Dr. Robinson told the governor of 
Santa Fe that he had been sent to 
reclaim Morrison’s debt. His real 
purpose, however, was to aid Pike 
by investigating conditions along the 
Border. 


NEXT WEEK: AN EARLY TRADER’S SECRET OF SUCCESS 
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more than a sunfishing 
bronc when he entered 
that contest 


Rawhide Medicine 


By JAY LUCAS 


Author of “Six-Gun Savvy,” etc. 


OB WADE sat on the edge 
of the bed in his shabby 
bedroom of the old frame 
hotel, one boot on and the 
other in his hand—he had 

been starting to undress when the 
bowlegged little puncher knocked on 
his door. Bob looked a trifle pale; 
whether from fury or from disap- 
poitment, Simms couldn’t tell. It 
was easy to see that he had received 
a bad blow. But he managed to 
keep his voice fairly level. 
“Pardner, this is how I get it,” 
Bob said. “They think I made too 
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good a ride, so they’re goin’ to crook 
me next time, give me Panther Spit, 
a horse that won’t buck enough to 
get me in the money, but will do 
just enough to keep me from de- 
mandin’ a reride. Why? Ain’t this 
a contest?” 

“Chapo” Simms shook his head 
sadly. His sympathies were all with 
the waddy sitting on the bed. 

“Well, it was them sendin’ for Lew 
Bassett to put on this contest, in- 
stead o’ the people here doin’ it 
themselves like every other year. 
Bassett’s a perfessional showman. 
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An’ so’s Bucko McFee—a straight 
~ contest hand. Lew figgered Bucko’s 
name would-draw a crowd, so he 
promised him first money in the 
bronc ridin’ if he’ d come down here. 
They’re old pals.” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 
Bob Wade said it slowly, his eyes 
. fixed wistfully on the far wall of 
his room. 

Again Chapo shook his head. 

“More fake. Bucko only gets 
five hundred, which is plenty, seeing 
as he was sure of it before he come. 
I thought it looked funny Lew of- 
ferin’ that big prize in a contest this 

size.” 

‘  Chapo sat down in the one chair, 
and crossed his bowed legs. He 
looked about as dejected as Bob. 
Both were silent for a long time. 
Presently Chapo spoke again, in a 
low, rather embarrassed voice: 

“Uh, Slim Johnson tells me you 
wanted money to start a little spread 
o yore own. He tells me you an’ 
Molly Grady was—uh—sorter fig- 
gerin’ on gettin’ married, maybe.” 

Bob jerked his head up. 

“Slim had better keep his mouth 
shut! If her dad heard any talk like 
that That old Trishman’s a 
holy terror. He’s well fixed, an’ I’m 
only a common cow-puncher work- 
in’ for wages.” He paused and 
stared at the floor. “Well, if any- 
body wants to know, I’m not get- 
tin’ married to nobody, me broke 


like I am. Tm quittin’ this coun- 


try tomorrow. I’m goin’ up North.” 

The look on his face made Chapo 
lean forward and place a hand on 
his shoulder. “I savvy, pardner. It’s 
hell!” 

Chapo was wishing now that he 
hadn’t told Bob. 4f the cowboy had 
thought himself beaten fairly, he 
would have felt none of this bitter- 
ness. But when Chapo had 
heard that low-voiced conversation 


through the thin wall of his room 
farther down the hall, he had come 
stealing up here hurriedly without 
stopping to think. Of course he was 
angry about the crookedness. of it, 
and outside of that, his sympathies 
were naturally with a working cow- 
boy like himself, and against the pro- 
fessional contest hands who had 
crowded into the little town. 

He tried to soften things now by 
saying what he himself did not be- 
lieve. “Maybe Panther Spit will 
buck hard. He was top bucker of 
the country a couple years ago; took 
a good man to set him even without 
qualifyin’. He used to pile some 0’ 
the best contest riders.” 

Bob did not seem to hear him. He 
sat staring at the wall with a strange 
expression on his face as though he 
might be thinking very hard, or per- 
haps trying to remember something. 
Chapo looked at him a momert, and 
stood up slowly. 

“Well, good night, Bob. I—uh 
= Coed night.” 

No answer. He went to the door, 
looked back over his shoulder to see 
Bob Wade still staring at that wall, 
and now his mouth was half open. 
Chapo began to open the door. He 
sure did feel sorry for poor Bob. He 
was such a quiet, likeable cuss. And 
he could ride like a demon, as he 
had shown. that day on Wildfire! 

“TI got it!” Bob Wade suddenly ex- 
ploded. 

Chapo jumped. He whirled back 
with mystified expression. “Huh?” 


OME in an’ shut the door!” 
Bob said excitedly. “Sit 
down! Say, Chapo, why used 
Panther Spit be such a hard bucker? 
I want to know if I got it straight, 
what I heard.” 
“Huh? Why, everybody knows. 
about that. He started out pretty 
gentle, as broncs go, till a mountain 
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lien tried to kill him one night—lit 
‘on his back. You can see the scars 
down his neck an’ shoulders. There 
wasn’t no tree limbs in the little 
pasture where he could have drug 
the lion off, so he must have bucked 
him off, he went so crazy, which I 
never heard of a horse doin’ before.” 

“Uh-huh! Uh-huh!” Bob nodded 
eager. confirmation, his eyes on 
Chapo’s face. 

“Well, it was a — time till he 
was healed up enough for anybody 
to ride him. An’ when they saddled 


him, he threw their best rider clear ‘ 


“over the fence, sorta went plumb 
erazy when he felt anything on his 
back, thinkin’ o’ that lion. They 
sold him to Lew’s buckin’ string. 
But,” Chapo ended sadly, “he’s 
about forgot about that lion at last. 
They say he won’t buck at all now 
-without that danged flank thing 
they use in contests tied around un- 
der his belly. 

Bob hada! t waited for him to fin- 
ish. Grabbing up his battered 
old Stetson, he thrust it crookedly 
on his head and started for the door. 
_. “*Seuse me for rushin’ off. Reckon 
Tl! have to ride hard all night. I'll 
see you at the fair grounds tomor- 
row—if I get back in time. I—I— 
maybe I'll get a fair ride!” 

Chapo seized his arm as he shot 
by. “Wait, you blamed fool! Yo’re 
forgettin’ to put on yore other boot!” 

“Boot? Oh, yes—boot!” And 
Bob rushed back and thrust his foot 
imto it. Then he was out of the 
room like a streak, leaving a mysti- 
fied little cowboy who would have 
given his saddle to find out what it 
was all about. Chapo scratched his 
bare head, and went slowly to his 
room. He didn’t exactly think that 
Bob Wade had gone crazy, but . . 

Nor was Chapo any less mystified 
next morning. He woke early, 
dressed and went to Bob’s room. The 


‘teen seconds. 
at these men’s horses. 
‘race horses, 


cowboy was not there, and his bed 
had not been slept in. And by noon 
he still had seen nothing of him, nor 
was he at the fair grounds when the 
afternoon program began. Chapo 
began to be pretty worried about 
the whole thing. 

Chapo himself was entered in the 
first afternoon event—calf roping. 
He made a time of eighteen seconds 
to rope and tie his calf, which did 
him no good. There were three 
others ahead of him, one with four- 
Chapo glared sourly 
They were 
trained for this one trick 


only. They would have broken . 


‘their necks and probably their rid- 
‘ers’ on their first day of practical 


range work. What chance, thought 


-Chapo, had a cowboy—a real, open- 


range cowboy—against one of these 
showmen with their trick horses? No 
more, he decided, than a contest 
hand would have of holding a job 
on the Cross Box, where he worked. 

Glumly he watched a_ rubber- 
cinch relay which struck him as be- 
ing a queer sort of stunt for a so- 
called cowboy contest.. But the 
third everit on the program made 
him feel better. A couple of Mor- 


mon cowboys had come from some- 


where away up near the head of 
Coyote Creek. When they arrived 


‘in town they stared im awe at build- 
‘ings three stories high, and they con- 


fided that they had never seen a 
railroad until the day before. Those 
two Mormon kids looked pretty sol- 
emn and bewildered compared to the 
other cowboys. The rest of the en- 
trants, even Chapo, had thought 
them funnier than the cowboy 
clown. 

Until they entered the team ty- 
ing. The first day, they had taken 


‘day money easily—hby some wild ac- 


cident, everybody figured. Now, 
having got over some of their shy- 
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ness before a crowd, they nearly 
halved their time of the day before. 
They made their long rawhide ropes 
fairly sizzle and do teicks as they 
shot them out over their saddle 
horns. Those kids were good! 
Nothing short of getting pie-eyed 
drunk could keep them from first 
prize in the finals—and_ neither 
would drink anything stronger than 
sodas! 

Chapo and his friends grinned 
with satisfaction as they watched 
the sour faces of the contest hands. 
Two, Watson and Jeckers, had 
seemed dead cinches for the team 
tying, and they were pals of Lew 
Bassett’s. The two Mormon boys 


found themselves the heroes of the’ 


afternoon. 

A young fellow from the Flying M 
took the bareback relay. The prize 
was only a hundred dollars, and the 
contest hands hadn’t bothered to 
bring racing strings for it. Now they 
wished they had. 
cleaning up everything, as_ they 
thought was their right. 


RONC riding came next—and 
still no Bob Wade! The con- 
test hands who were not in 

Lew’s confidence began to look 
happy, and poor Chapo was search- 
ing the grounds frantically. Hurry- 
ing by, in front of the judges’ box, 
he stopped suddenly. Lew Bassett 

was holding his big, gaudy hat high 
over his head, and “Bucko” McFee 
was reaching up and drawing slips of 
paper from it, one after the other. 
The announcer’s voice boomed: 

“Drawing for Bob Wade! Draw- 
ing for Bob Wade!” 

And then Chapo saw what he and 
Bob had not been able to figure out; 
how the crooking was to be done. 
Lew had the hat high in the air, 
with his four fingers inside and his 
thumb outside. He would have one 


They weren't. 


selected slip between his fingers, for 
Bucko to draw when he reached in! 
Even Chapo would not have noticed 
it but that he was looking for some- 
thing suspicious. He ran forward, 
his face turning red. 

“Hey! Hold on there!” 

Lew turned as Buck’s fingers came 
out; he had an ugly grin on his face. 

“Matter, Chapo?” 

Already the announcer’s voice was 
shouting hoarsely: 

“Bob Wade draws Panther Spit! 
Let’s see how Bob rides that one! 
Bob Wade and Panther Spit!” 

Chapo had stopped dead. Lew 
spoke again. He was a big, hand- 
some man in gaudy, tight-fitting 
clothes. 

“Matter, Chapo?” he asked again, 
the grin still on his face. 

“Aw—nothin’!” 

Chapo turned away. It was too 
late now to raise a rumpus, too late 
to prove anything. A second or two 
sooner, and he could have made Lew 
show the contents of the hat—and so 
drop the slip from his fingers. Poor 
Chapo’s head hung as he walked off. 
He had let Bob be crooked right un- 
der his nose. 

But there was still no Bob Wade! 
Billy Bendix made a fair ride on 
Singletree. Ted Suggs—usually a 
good rider—got bucked off at the 
third jump, apparently for no rea- 
son. But Chapo knew that he had 
been drunk the night before and was 
not yet over it. 

And here came Bucko McFee on 
Hellfire! Riding! Dang tooting he 
was riding. Anybody who even 
stayed on that sorrel was riding. 

A roar came from the grandstand, 
where every onlooker was on his 
feet. Pretty ride! Good ride! You 
had to hand it to Bucko. 

Ouch! That twist of the saddle 
would have loosened almost any- 
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body, but Bucko swung with the 


horse as though it had all been his 


own planning. Waving his hat to 
the crowd—fanning. Qualifying for 
sure. Showman. Why, Bucko 
could 
Tle crack of a pistol. A wiry 
twist, and Bucko went flying side- 
wise off the bucking horse. Lightly 
as a cat, he landed on his feet; ran 


a few steps before he could stop. - 


And there he was now, bowing and 
waving his hat to the crowd, and 
looking pretty fond of himself and 
his riding. But he sure could set 
’em. He was one of the best riders 
in the country. 

The roar died out gradually, and 
the announcer’s voice rose: 

“Ca-a-alling Bob Wade to the 
chutes! Tex Wickett coming out on 
Angelface. Watch him, everybody! 
Angelface’s got one o’ them grass- 
skirt wiggles. Bob Wade next. Bob 
Wade to the chutes or be disquali- 
fied!” 

Tex pulled leather; that let him 
out. He was considered one of the 
best of the local riders—he had bro- 
ken broncs for the C K for three 
years—but this was his first time in 
a contest. It was the contest flank- 
strap that confused him; it makes a 
horse throw his heels high, and so 


look spectacular to those who do not . 


know real bucking, and it gave the 
saddle a motion that Tex had never 
felt. before. 

Chapo had hardly seen the ride. 
Seconds seemed like hours to him 
now. - Where in blazes could Bob 
Wade be? Had somebody done him 
dirt? 

“Ca-a-alling Bob Wade! Ten sec- 
onds for Bob——. Here he comes, 
ladies and gentlemen! Bob Wade on 
Panther Spit! Yesterday’s winner on 
a tough one! Hurry, Bob, you’re 
holding up the show!” 


, 


saw a dusty, tired figure come 

racing down the field on a 
horse that was streaked with sweat 
and staggering with-weariness. The 
horse came flying, not to the chutes, 
but over toward the water trough 
near which Chapo happened to be 
standing. Bob flung himself from 
the saddle and dashed a forearm - 
across his dusty, weary face. 

“Quick, Chapo, get between me 
an’ the crowd so’s they won’t see.” 

~Chapo did so, facmg Bob expect- 
antly. At last the mystery of the 
cowboy’s wild all-night ride was to 
be solved. Bob quickly thrust a 
hand into chaps pocket—and drew 
out a strip of rawhide perhaps an 
inch wide and two feet long; it was 
covered with soft, silky hair, glis- 
tening white. 

“Huh!” Chapo’s mouth opened in 
surprise. . “Piece 0’ white calfskin! 
Wh-what good’ll that do you?” 

“No time to explain—it’ll make 
him buck.” 

Bob plunged the rawhide into the 
water trough, squeezed it hurriedly, 
and stuck it back imto his pocket. 
A rider was coming toward him 
through the thick dust of the arena. 

“Bob, you'll be disqualified if 
you ” 

“Coming! Hold it a minnit!” 

Bob grabbed for his horse’s reins, 
to ride to the chutes. Tired though 
the horse was, he whirled off with a 
snort and started away, dragging his 
reins. sidewise. Bob ran afoot, Jook- 
ing as tired and dusty as if he hadn’t 
slept for a week. He appeared to 
be in no condition to ride a bucker. 

And Chapo stared after him, his 
mouth still open. Little strip of 
rawhide calfskm! Must have been 
a very young calf to have such sil- 
very, soft white hair. Chapo shook 
his head, and looked worried. He 
was about sure now that poor Bob 


Cire gasped with relief as he 
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really had gone crazy. And wetting 
the rawhide—what good could that 
do? 

“C’mon, cowboy! 
up the show!” called a man impa- 
tiently. 

Bob climbed the rails and slipped 
quickly down into the saddle. Get- 
ting seated was easy. Of late, Pan- 
ther Spit had offered little resistance 
to saddling or mounting. A rider 


hardly needed a chute at all for | 


him. 

The announcer’s voice rose en- 
thusiastically. 

“Here he comes, ladies and gentle- 
men! Bob Wade, yesterday’s win- 
ner on a bad one. Bob Wade rides 
Panther Spit! Coming out—watch 
that chute! Here he comes!” 

The announcer tried to get his 
usual excitement into his voice, but 
he was not making a very good job 
of it. He did not sound convincing 
somehow when he called Panther 
Spit a bad one. The horse 
came out bucking, but it was very 
matter-of-fact bucking. 

The grandstand gave yesterday’s 
surprise winner a low roar of ap- 
plause, but it was dying before it 
had well begun. This was just an- 
other ride, they could see. 

Chapo felt someone press in near 
him and glanced down. Molly Grady! 
She had been born on a ranch and 
reared in the saddle, but she could 
not have looked more Irish if she 
had come from County Clare, with 
her shining, raven hair and large, 
clear blue eyes. Now those eyes 
were bigger than ever and scared- 
looking. This ride meant as much 
to her as to Bob. 

“Damn!” Chapo burst out before 
he could stop himself. That blamed 
horse had given a last half-hearted 
lurch that turned him back facing 
the chutes. He was quitting flat— 
crow-hopping. Why, that ride 
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wouldn’t win in the kids’ contest. 

Chapo’s breath stopped short, and 
his eyes flew open. In the middle 
of a feeble jump, Panther Spit’s legs 
had thrashed out suddenly and 
wildly in the air. A harsh squeal 
came from him. He struck the 
ground—and then the fun began! 

As if the devil were in him, he 
shot high, his back arched like a 
cat’s. That wild, hoarse scream was 
coming again as he started twisting, 
pounding, bucking! Whew-w-w! 

The crowd went suddenly mad. 
The roar from the grandstand was 
like the rumbling of a-cannon. Hats 
sailed into the arena in the wild 
excitement. Never had they seen 
such bucking! 

A rending crash resounded as Pan- 
ther Spit struck the fence before the 
grandstand. He had whirled clear 
around three times in those few sec- 
onds. Luckily, the fence was made 
strong for such treatment as this. 
It would have been serious if the 
maddened brute had plunged in 
among the spectators, among women 
and children. At that, one woman 
near where he had struck collapsed 
in a dead faint. 

A frightened scream came from be- 
side Chapo; but he couldn’t spare 
time to look at Molly Grady, Pan- 
ther Spit had rebounded like a rub- 
ber ball from the fence—and he was 
going down, falling. No! Caught 
himself! With a jerk to the saddle 
that was body-breaking as he 
twisted back to his feet! It seemed 
impossible to believe that that young 
devil was still on his back, and rid- 
ing as if he had grown into the 
saddle! 


ET him, cowboy! Ride him! 
S Ride him!” The wild roar was 
deafening. People had gone 
mad with excitement. Never again 


would they see a ride like this. In 
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broken, unrhythmic worm-fencing 
the infuriated horse went down the 
fence, and without a second’s warn- 
ing he whirled into a bone-jarrmg 
sunfishing. Up, down—smashing at 
the ground with his hoofs, with the 
saddle heaving wildly. And Bob 
Wade erect and swaying gracefully 
to every motion! 

Riding! Wow, but Bob was rid- 
ing! Fanning—qualifying—raking 
his blunt spurs from nose to tail! 
And _ yelling to the horse to buck 
harder! 

And then—the erack of a pistol. 
Nobody noticed that in the wild ex- 
citement Bob had been given a long 
count, twice the usual ride. Time- 
keeper’s excitement? Perhaps—or 
maybe they had been waiting: for 
Bob Wade to be thrown. _ 

- The pick-up man came dashing 
inte the arena. Bob flung his arms 
around his waist and hung on. Then 
he was dangling there, as the horses 
separated, his heels dragging the 


ground. Now he was standing up 


in the thick dust. 

A sudden, scared silence settled 
over the audience as eyes fastened 
im_awe on Panther Spit. Perhaps it 
was some twist as Bob came off that 
caused it. Anyway the cinch -had 
broken, and the saddle had come 
flying off hardly a second after Bob 
had quit it. And there was Panther 
Spit, leaping on it with all four feet, 
pawing it furiously, striking down 
madly with the edges of his front 
hoofs. The pick-up man dashed to 
its rescue with whirling loop, but be- 
fore he could get there the saddle 
was in ribbons. If that had been 
Bob on the ground... . 

Molly Grady shrank back against 
Chapo, her face white. The mad 
brute was now tearing wildly down 
toward the corrals, sometimes run- 
ning crazily, sometimes bucking like 


the devil that seemed to have taken 
hold of him. Molly shivered. 

Bob came over to where Chapo 
and Molly were standing. He looked 
strangely sheepish. 

“Well, I—I rode him,” he said 
hesitantly. 

Chapo took what seemed to be his 
first real breath in hours. “Well, I 
kinda reckon you did!” 

There was some sort of argument 
up in the judges’ box, and they were 
a long time reaching a decision. But 
at last came the announcer’s voice: 

“First day money again goes to 
Bob Wade! Bob Wade takes first 
day money by riding Panther Spit!” 

A roar was coming from the 
grandstand. Bob Wade’s face 
flamed when he realized that it was 
his own name they were calling. And 
he realized something else. He had 
his arm around Molly Grady’s waist. 
How it had got there, he could not 
have told for the life of him. Molly 
was blushing too, but she seemed 
more proud than embarrassed. 

Bob was pulled and shoved for- 
ward, his face the color of a turkey 


cock’s wattles. He jerked off his old 


hat, ducked his head to the crowd, 
and turned quickly to the back 
fence. Perhaps the seat of his Levis 
as he went over the fence was not 
a particularly pretty sight, but his 
very confusion seemed to make the 
crowd roar for him all the more. He 
was such a contrast to the cocky 
Bucko McFee. 

All that evening and night the 
story of that ride went the rounds, 
and men who would not have known 
which side of a horse to mount from 
explained the fine points of it to 
men who knew still less, if possible. 
Every store and street corner held 
knots of men with wagging fingers 
and nodding heads. 

But this day was not the finals. 
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There had to be one more ride be- 
fore the champion was declared and 
given his prize. And if Bucko made 
the best ride in the finals, it would 
be easy to forget Bob’s ride of the 
day before—particularly if the 
judges wanted to forget, or if a horse 
failed to be showy. 

Bob was inclined to be too trust- 
ing. Chapo, who was older, and 
more experienced, took things into 
his own hands. He hunted up “Old 
Man” Ballinger of the C Bar Slipper 
and had a long talk with him; and 
Ballinger, red-faced, rushed around 
seeking other old cattlemen.. The 
result was that when the drawing 
for the finals came next day, a knot 
of grim old-timers were there, 
and they suggested ‘strongly that 
Preacher Clayton hold the hat, and 
that each contestant draw his own 
number, 


Slippery, a horse that could al- 

ways be depended upon to 
make a man ride, but would not 
buck spectacularly enough to give 
the rider first money in any real 
competition. Chapo shook his head 
gloomily, but there was no cause to 
turn in a complaint; Slippery was a 
pretty fair average bucker, no more 
and no less. 

And, to make things even more 
topsy-turvy, the handsome Bucko 
McFee drew Panther Spit. Which 
brought the grin back to Chapo’s 
face. After hi§ exhibition of the day 
before Panther Spit would be good 
for little more than routine bucking! 
That clinched it for Bob! 

Bob made his ride. The crowd 
applauded him loudly on general 
principles, although it was nothing 
exciting, and he had to go out and 
take off his hat and bow again. Then 
he strolled back to where Chapo and 


S* it happened that Bob drew 


Molly Grady were. Now that it was” 


known that Molly was Bob’s girl, 
she had the run of the arena. She 
had watched most of the contest 
from the judges’ box. Bob stood 
there beside them, strangely silent. 
<“Bub McGinty next—an’ then 
comes Bucko on Panther Spit,” 
Chapo chuckled with a wide grin. 
“I’m movin’ up close, to see Bucko’s 
face when he finds out Panther Spit 
won't buck!” 


“That’s what’s worryin’ me,” Bob 
said slowly, his eyes on the arena. 

“Worryin’! Huh?” Chapo stared 
at him. 

“Uh-huh. If that brone don’t 
buck hard with him, PH—uh—P It 
feel that I’m not winnin’ square. I'll 
be crookin’ him out o’ the money.” 

Chapo felt so weak that he had 
to lean back against the fence. 

“Bob, are you clean crazy, or 
what? Didn’t they try to crook you 
every way they could?” 

“They sure did. But if I don’t 
say anything, Pll be just another 
crook like them. Uh—sure [’m 
crazy, Chapo, but I believe money 
not got -honest never did anybody 
any good. I’m goin’ to tell Bucko 
how to make that horse do things, 
an’ if he makes a better ride than 
I did on him, he’s welcome to it.” 

“But—but he’s a perfessional; he’s 
figgered out all about lookin’ pretty 
ona horse! He'll beat you!” 

“Can't help it,” Bob said deter- 
minedly. 

Suddenly Chapo had an inspira- 
tion. He nodded agreement, and 
spoke solemnly, “Yo’re right, Bob— 
every man to his principles, even if 
they are loco. Jf he ain’t makin’ 
somebody else suffer for it. Now, 
me, I think Molly here has some say 
about whether you get that money 
or not. Let’s leave it up to her. 


How about it?” 
Bob hesitated. “Why—why, I 
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reckon it’s only fair. How "bout it, 
Molly?” 

Molly looked downcast, but there 
was no hesitation in her voice. “Bob 
is right. I don’t want him to do 
anything dishonest, even to crook 
somebody back. If he can’t win on 
his riding, ae another man’s rid- 
ing, I—I don’t want him to win.” 
But her lips trembled. 

There happened to be a saddle 
thrown against the fence, and Chapo 
sat down on it very suddenly. 

“Gug—go ahead!” he said resign- 
edly. “I give up. One of you is as 
crazy as the other.” And he wiped 
his face with the back of his hand. 

Bob beckoned, and Bucko McFee 
came strolling out from a group and 
over toward them. Bucko had a 
superior, condescending look on his 
face; he remembered every move and 
twist the horse had given the day 
before; he would have that great ad- 
vantage in riding him. No earthly 
reason why he shouldn’t make his 
ride more showy than Bob’s. 

Bob stepped stiffly out to meet 
him. Molly and Chapo could hear 
low conversation. 

. “Bucko, that horse will do noth- 
ing, but Tl tell you how to make 
him.” 

The smug, smart look left Bucko’s 
face like a flash; he could see from 
Bob’s serious manner that he meant 
what he said. 

“Why—why, Bob, I'd sure appre- 
ciate it.” 

Bob pulled out his piece of raw- 
hide. “Here, take this. Wet it, and 
stick it in yore chaps pocket when 
you get on him.” 

Bucko stared at the thing in 
amazement. 

“Why—why, it’s only calfskin, 
with the hair on—white calfskin! . 
You tryin’ to make a fool of me?” 


his eyes glinting mischieyously. 

“T had to ride all night to get 

it from a Navajo medicine man 

that’s a friend of mine. The skin of 

a white calf seven days old, tanned 

with the brains of a black jackrabbit 
killed by moonlight.” 

Bucko looked angry, but he took 


[:: Injun medicine,’ Bob said, 


_ the rawhide, nevertheless. He nod- 


ded curtly to Bob and went back to 
his place. 

“Bub” McGinty got piled. He was 
not any too good a rider for a con- 
test of that sort. 

Without a word, tense and alert, 
the three stood there, until the chute 
flew open and Panther Spit came 


out. He shot out like a mad thing, 


eyes blazing and long mane flying. 
His first leap was a wild, twisting 
lurch that would have thrown matiy 
a good man right there. Chapo 
groaned. That furious beginning 
should show up better than the 
horse’s tame start of yesterday. 

Farther between his front legs the 
horse’s head sank. His mouth was 
open, and from it came that wild 
squeal. Bucking! Was he bucking! 

The grandstand roared: “Stay, 
cowboy! Yourre settin’ pretty!” 

And Bucko was! He had his face 
turned toward the grandstand, and 
he was laughing and waving a hand! 
Yes, Bucko McFee was-a rider, and 
nobody would quarrel if they called 
him champion. He had the grace 
of a professional danger as he swung 
and swayed in that wildly-heaving 
saddle. ; 

Then a sudden horrified gasp went 
up from the crowd. Bucko McFee 
was flat on his back in the dust. And 
the maddened horse was whirling 
back on him with bared teeth and 
flashing hoofs. The end of Bucke 
McFee! 

A sudden dead stillness in the 
grandstand, but for the scream of a 
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fainting woman. Then a gasp. Bob 
Wade had sent himself flying from 
the top of the fence, reaching Pan- 
ther Spit in one wild leap. Man and 
horse battled, dust boiling up around 
them. 

Bob had the horse’s nose in his 
hand. The crowd saw the animal 
rear wildly, Bob going up with him, 
coming down with him—now he 
seemed to have his other hand 
twisted in the flying mane. Those 
frantic hoofs lashed out, and Bob 
was struggling wildly to protect him- 
self, and at the same time to whirl 
the horse off from the still figure 
sprawled on the ground. 

The pick-up man came dashing in 
recklessly, raking his horse with the 
spurs; for once he had slipped up on 
his job. He had not expected Bucko 
McFee to be thrown. He grabbed a 
flying rein, twisted it around his sad- 
dle horn, and again dashed the spurs 
home. He did not care if he had 
to tear that bronc’s head loose from 
its body. 

Bob limped slightly as he walked 
back to the fence. His hat was lost, 
his shirt nearly off him; one knee was 
torn from his Levis and there was 
blood running down his shin. He 
climbed back up beside Molly and 
Chapo. Miraculously, he did not 
seem to be hurt beyond a few bruises 
and skinned places. 

The ambulance came screaming 
down through the dust, and figures 
in white leaped out before it was 
stopped. Bucko McFee was care- 
fully placed on a stretcher. The doc- 
tor who was examining him said: 
“Broken leg, about four broken ribs, 
dislocated shoulder. Handle him 
carefully, there!” 

And the ambulance went scream- 
ing off into the little town. As the 
sound of it died in the distance, the 
voice of the announcer bawled: 

“He'll be all right! Pretty badly 


smashed up, but he’ll get over it, 
thanks to——” 

He stopped and looked around in- 
quiringly. Somebody said some- 
thing in his ear, and he turned back: 

“Thanks to Bob Wade—the new 
champion!” 

He may have sounded a trifle sour 
on the words, but nobody noticed. 
The contest was over, and the ex- 
cited grandstand came pouring into 
the arena, shouting, screaming for 
Bob Wade. But Bob was nowhere 
to be found. He had been already 
on the back fence this time, and it 
was easy to slip over and run. There 
was, after all, a limit to his nerve. 


HAPO had just come to Bob’s 

room that night when the 

door burst open without a 
preliminary knock. A pair of long, 
fierce gray mustaches seemed to be 
bristling at Bob until he hardly no- 
ticed the stocky old man behind 
them. 

“Sure an’ there ye are! Young 
feller, I got a bone to pick with you. 
What the purple blazes did you 
mean be standin’ out there before 
everybody wid yere arm around me 

url?” 

“Uh—hello, Mr. Grady,” gasped 
Bob weakly. 

The old man advanced threaten- 
ingly. “Hello, me eye! Ye spalpeen, 
what I want to know is, are ye go- 
in’ to do the right thing be me little 
gurl, an’ marry her?” 

Bob blinked, and gulped. He 
could hardly raise his eyes, but when 
he did he saw a broad red Irish face 
grinning at him, and a thick hand 
held out. 

“Me boy, Tm glad of it. I seen 
it comin’ a long time. If Molly 
wouldn’t marry a good, decent cow- 
boy, who would she marry?” 

i a5 sat down heavily, beaming at 
ob. 


t 
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“Son, Molly’s been tellin’ me some 
foolishness about you startin’ up a 
two-by-four outfit o’ your own, an’ 
takin’ her there, to help you play 
starve-out. How “bout you comin’ 
out an’ runnin’ the P B for me? I 
been too told for the work a long 
time. It’s-killin’ me. Look at the 
health I been havin’ late years!” 

Old Man Grady didn’t look much 
sturdier than a grizzly bear in the 
prime of life, but maybe he was get- 
ting too old for the hard riding of a 
range boss. 

“Why—whatever you say, Mr. 
Grady,” Bob agreed hastily. 

“An’ you're hirin’ your own straw 
boss.” The old Irishman glanced sig- 
nificantly at Chapo. 

They talked a little, but Chapo’s 
curiosity was about killing him. As 
soon as he could get a word m, he 
burst out:. 

“Say, Bob, about that Navajo 
medicine man an’ the strip o’ calf 
hide—the story’s all over town.” 

Bob grinned and took a slimy, 
dirty strip from his pocket. He had 
leaped down and picked it up as the. 
ambulance left. He handed it to 


Chapo, who felt it, twisted it, stared 
at it with wrinkled forehead. 
“Wh-why, it is only white calf- 
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skin. What about that black rabbit 
an’ the full moon?” 

Old Grady took it, and for a mo- 
ment he too looked puzzled. Then 
he chuckled. He was an old-timer 
and hard to fool. 

“Where'd you get it, Bob?” 

“At the Circle K. Old Bulger 
wouldn’t let me cut into the middle 
an’ ruin the hide; only let me take 
a little strip from the edge, down 


. the belly, where that white streak is. 


But it worked all right. When it 
was wet up, out in the hot sun, it 
smelled alive.” 

Chapo was blinking. 
looked mystified. 

“A—a live calf! 
calf 

Grady looked at him pityingly as 
if he could not understand how any- 
body could be so stupid. Ignormg 
him completely, he turned back to 
Bob and nodded his gray head, 

“That’s right—I did hear about - 
old Bulger killin’ a big mountain 
lion a couple weeks ago. Well, 
Molly’s waitin’ downstairs for you to 
take her to supper.” 

He went out through the door, 
and to Chapo’s reddening ears came 
back his dry chuckle: 

“Calfskin! Injun medicine! A 
foine tale!” 


He still 


But even a live 


ca 
re 
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The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


PEE good old summer time is nothing 
more than a memory (a pleasant one, 
we hope) and soon fall will have fol- 
lowed it into oblivion. Winter is on 
the way with its deep snows, cold rains, 
and blustering winds. But there are 


compensations—long evenings, for in- 
Stance, which will be passed in snug 
rooms before cheery fires. That’s the 


season when it is particularly nice to 
have Pen Pals with whom one can while 
away a pleasant evening corresponding. 
So all you old members of the Ol’ Holla 
get busy and welcome the new members 
with a flood of letters. Pat Patterson, 
who lives down Rio Grande way, wants 
to become one of us. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 
This letter comes from 
of Texas where the silvery 


down on the border 
Rio Grande flows. 


I'm hoping it will bring me many Pen Pals. 
I would like te hear from members in every 
state in the Union and also from across the 


seas. In return I: can tell some interesting 
stories of Texas and Mexico. I am an ama- 
teur entertainer and singing is my _ greatest 
weakness. I'll certainly answer all letters that 
I receive and’ I'm hoping that they are many. 
Pat ‘Patterson, Military Police Station, Fort 
McIntosh, Laredo, Texas 


Give her postman a surprise— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

A lonely girl of eighteen is looking for Pen 
Pals from all over the world but particularly 
from the West. [I have many hobbies of alt 
kinds but best of all I like to collect paper 
articles from all corners of the earth. Come 
on, everyone, and let my mailman get a big 
surprise when he brings me all -the letters I 
hope you folks will i i A. 
Vatcher, 10 Westland Ave., 


Saugus, Mass. 


This one from Shanghai should get lots 
of answers— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a lonely U. S. Marine stationed in 
Shanghai, China. I have been right in the 
middle of the terrible war in Shanghai and 
have lots of interesting tales to tell. I am 
twenty years old, my hobbies are swimming, 
dancing, and singing. 1 would ‘like to hear 
from boys and girls from all over the world, 
especially from cowboys and cowgirls in the 
Western- states.—Private Henry W. Bloch, Com- 
pany D. 1st Battalion, Fourth Marines, c/o Post 
Master, Seattle, Wash. 


An appeal to the Argentine— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I would like to correspond with a young 
fellow about eighteen years old, lives in Argen- 
tina, and is interested in horses. As [I might 
visit. Argentina in a year or so, I would like 
to become acquainted with someone there. In 
regard to Western Story Magazine, I think it’s 
great and hope it lives forever. 

140 Knollwood Ave., Amsterdam, N. YY. 


Effie is a sports fan— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

{ would like to hear from Pen Pals all over 
the world. I am seventeen and am interested 
in all sports. I will answer .all letters and 
exchange snapshots. So come on, boys and girls, 
and drop a few lines my way.—Effie Bowser, 
c/o Daniel A, Bowser, R. R. No. 1, New Carlisle, 
Ohio , 


An offer of presents from the Black 
Hills— 
Dear Miss Rivers: 


A boy from the Sunshine State sure would 
like to have some Pen Pals of any age from 
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the four corners of the earth. My favorite 
sports are baseball, football, and boxing and 
my hobbies are collecting candy wrappers and 
raising pets. I'll have some presents for the 
first writers. I can tell all about South Dakota, 
the Black Hills, and lots of other things so 
please answer my 8.0.8. with a mailbox full of 
letters ——Randall A. Peterson, Jr., Groton, 8. D. 


A fair enough proposition— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a lad of twenty-five, single, weigh one 
bundred fifty pounds, aid would like to hear 
from some rancher who wants a lad of this 
type te work and learn ranching from the 
ground up without pay.—Dan Canterbury, Kin- 
caid. W. V. : 


June promises souvenirs and interesting 


letters— 


Dear Miss Rivers: ; ; 

I am eighteen years old, have blond hair, blue 
eyes, and am five feet four inches tall. 
should like very much to gain Pen Pals from 
everywhere. I like all outdoor sports and 
dancing. My hobby is post card collecting and 
I promise a souvenir of ‘Washington to all those 
who will write to me and alse promise inter- 
esting answers to letters.—June_ Kemper, 4421 
Iowa Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Who knows about Mormon crickets?— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


What Pen Pal can give me the Jow down 
on Mormon crickets, which seem to be heading 
Fast? I should know my Dakotas fairly well 
and am willing to impart information concern- 
ing them. But I’m shy on these. Mormon 
crickets. Who's got the real dope on them ?— 
Will Chamberlain, Yankton, 8. D. 


This youngster is interested and inter- 
esting— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I would like for some young Pen Pals to 
write because I’m sick and haven’t mueh to 
do. I would like to have a letter from Hawaii 
and Alaska for they are my favorite coun- 
tries. I am a long way from being grown yet 
but this letter goes to show that us youngsters 
take an interest in the Hollow Tree. I can 
<hardly wait to answer some of the letters pub- 
lished, such as being pards on mining trips and 
the like, Young boys can’t do such things but 
it won’t be long before I'll be ready to answer 
sueh letters—Dick Sproule, Richmond, Cal. 


——— 


A plea from the Canal Zone— 


Dear Miss Rivers: A 

Here’s hoping my attempt to find Pen Pals 
will be suecessful as I enjoy receiving and writ- 
ing letters. I am stationed at Fort Davis, which 
$s on the Gold Coast. I will be glad to explain 
ali [ ean about Panama, the Canal and the 
people. I am_ twenty years of age, average 
height and build and am fond of all. outdoor 
athletics and dancing. I will gladly exchange 
snapshots with anyone who desires to do_so.— 
Walter Dark, Company D, 14th Inf., Ft. Davis, 
Canal Zone 


“Pen Pals from all parts of the world. 


There’s a lot of Texas to be lonely in— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am a lonely Texas girl and would like to 
make new friends all over the world through 
the Hollow Tree. I will tell all about my part 
of the country and exchange photos and scenic 
ost eards. Here’s hoping I get a let of Pen 
'als.—Doris Johnson, Route 3, Box 100, Deni- 
son, Texas 


This Pen Pal can correspond in Ger- 
man— 


Dear Miss Rivers :, 
I am a teacher and am interested in finding 
IT speak 
special hobby is art.— 
eventh, Florence, Kansas 


German fluently and m 
Eva BE. Raase, 103 KE. 


Robert is a traveller— 


Dear Miss Rivers: ‘ 


How are chances for a young fellow twenty- 
four years old to join the Ol’ Hollow? IL am 
trying to get Pen Pals from all over the world 
and so far there are plenty of countries unac- 
counted for. I have been all over the United 
States and promise to writé an interesting letter. 
So come on Pals, from nine to ninety, and drop 
me a line—Robert F. Gordon, Camp Twin, 
Co. 937, Port Angeles, Washington 


Camera models wanted— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


'I would like to make some friends through 
yer department of Western Story Magazine. 

am an amateur Paatogran ber and would like 
to contact girls in Southern California to pose 
for me in sport, camp or other pictures. in 
turn would be glad to model for any camera 
fans.—Miss Cecil Payne, Box 84, Station A, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


From Tennessee by way of Oregon— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


Here comes a couple of Tennessee boys who 
have been in more than half of the forty-eight 
states, and whose hobby is collecting snapshots. 
Bob is medium height, blue eyed and has black 
hair. Ralph is tall, blue eyed, and has brown 
hair. We are both. twenty-one and would like 
to hear from everybody who will write, but 
particularly camera fans.—Ralph MeJunkin and 
Bob Lee, 5477 Trask, Tillamook, Oregon 


Read carefully—you might be able to 
help! 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a boy twenty-two years old who is look- 
ing for Pen Pals and also hoping that through 
The Hollow Tree I can locate my brother who 
was adopted when he was very little and whom 
J have been trying to find ever since. He is 
twenty-three years old now and I have heard 
that he is in California. If any one knows of 
a boy by the name of Percy Klien or Nieholas 
Minagoures, I, would appreciate it very much it 
they would let me know.—Rudolph Clonnan, 
R.F.D. No. 4, Caribou, Maine 


Feud Of The Fir Glooms 53 


food Starret had tossed on the 
ground. But, instead of bolting it 
himself, he made a queer, chirruping 
sound not unlike the summons of a 
parent bird. 

There was a rustling in the brush 
near by, and another skunk, almost 
as big as Opoots, walked into the 
clearmg. Behind the newcomer 
were five youngsters the size of half- 
grown kittens. Old Opoots, like a 
fond father, had summoned his 
family to partake of the new and 
strange dainty he had discovered! 

Starret felt his own breath suck 
inward silently as he struggled with 
a mad impulse to jump to his feet 
and run, for the mother skunk and 
her babies, evidently reassured by 
the confidence of Opoots, apparently 
decided that the man lying there so 
still was dead, or at least harmless. 


They swarmed into the clearing, - 


coming so close to the horrified Star- 
ret that he could almost have 
touched them by reaching out his 
hand. 

Starret felt sweat bead his fore- 
head as he sought to keep his nerves 
steady. What might happen if the 
skunk family became alarmed was 
too terrible to contemplate. But at 
the same time the man clung to the 
comforting realization that so long 
as the skunks remained he was safe. 
When they were gone he knew that 
he would be in imminent danger. 

Moreover, he knew that this 
crisis was rapidly approaching, for 
the skunk family had cleaned up the 
last scrap of food, and the mother 
was already moving toward the 
brush. Opoots lingered herding his 
unruly children who were scamper- 
ing playfully about, evidently 
thrilled by what appeared to them 
to be adventure. ~ 

The cougar also watched the 
skunks depart, his head sinking be- 
tween his paws. Suddenly the long, 


_ gun. 


tawny body grew rigid. Seconds 
now would determine the outcome. 

Starret’s brain was racing as he 
came to his decision. So slowly that 
the cougar, its eyes fastened on the 
skunks, did not observe the motion, 
the man’s hand stole toward the 
But the keen eyes of old 
Opoots noted the movement and his 
plume lifted warningly. If this 
strange human being who had here- 
tofore been so harmless were going to 
attack, the father skunk would be 
prepared. As though catching the 
signal from Opoots, the little skunks 
likewise raised their flags. 

The threat had a peculiar effect 
on the cougar, some fifteen feet above 
them. Too well he knew the mean- 
ing of those signals, and the threat. 
shook his .determination. He de- 
cided to descend to the ground with- 
out arousing the skunks, and _ hid- 


. ing in the brush, determine whether 


the dangerous sleeper could be 
approached more safely when the 


skunk family had vanished. As 


soundless as a gray ghost, his color 
blending with the gloomy shadows 
overhead, he began to back down the 
tree. . eoae 

This much Starret saw as _ his 
hand stopped while in the act of 
touching his gun. He also saw that 
the truculence of old Opoots had 
vanished, for the father skunk, ap- 
parently anxious to get his young- 
sters out of the place, was now 
rounding them up and driving them 
into the brush. Hardly had the 
thicket closed behind the last of 
them when the cougar’s pads 
touched earth and he turned for one 
more-look at the man. 

What he saw was Starret lung- 
ing suddenly for the gun. The move- 
ment brought instant response from 
the big cat. He.crouched low, ready 


for the short but swift charge that 
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would carry the man to earth. But 
before he took the first step the gun 
began crashing with thunderous re- 
port and, rearing, the cougar fell on 
his back snarling and clawing. 

Starret fired once more to make 
certain, but he knew the shot wasn’t 
necessary. The old outlaw was dead! 
At the same time he expected dire 
vengeance from the skunk family, 
which was still close at hand. 

But old Opoots was too wise for 
that. The strange sounds were star- 
tling enough, but so long as they did 
not offer immediate danger to him- 
self and his family, he was content 
that the truce be kept. Keeping the 
little ones ahead of him he shep- 
herded his family toward the se- 
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curity of the near by den. This had 
been such a night of adventures as 
would not happen again in the lives 
of any of them. 

Back in the clearing, Jim Starret 
wiped cold sweat from his face, and 
stared about him. But the shadowy 
glade was peaceful again, and even 
the stark form of the cougar was 
softened by the moonlight. Yet the 
man realized that it. was a setting 
for tragedy and always would be so 
long as the forest remained. An- 
cient feuds would reach their crisis 
there again as they had tonight. He 
was grateful that one such feud— 
the bar which nature has placed be- 
tween the skunk clan and all other 


living things—had saved his life. 


CATTLE CURIOSITY 


r NHE bump of curiosity is strong in range cattle. 


This quality of 


wanting to know all about anything they do not understand has 
caused many a stampede, and has frequently brought disaster to 
men who, not knowing of this characteristic, have ventured onto the range 


on foot. 


Unless they are very wild, cattle pay little attention to a man on 
horseback. Sometimes they may run a little, but this is more in play than 
because of any alarm. But let a man on foot appear in the open country 


and there is immediate interest. 
toward the stranger. 


Up go the heads as those nearest face 
The attention of others farther away is attracted, 


and in a short time the interest of all the cattle near by is centered on this 


intruder. 
their heads and snorting defiance. 


The more courageous ones may advance a few steps, shaking 


If the man has had experience he will get out of sight as quickly as 


possible. If there should be no cover near by, the best thing to do is to lie 
flat on the ground and keep perfectly quiet. This may not be easy to do, 
but it is much better than to attempt to run away. After a few minutes 
most of the cattle will return to their grazing. If there happens ‘to be a 
few old steers in the outfit, they may come close to the man, paw the ground 
and bellow a lot but they are not likely to do anything worse. Tree climb- 
ing may result in a long tiresome wait, for once their curiosity is aroused 
steers have been known to keep a man up a tree for several hours until a 
range rider happened along to relieve him. The best way to avoid trouble 
is to keep off the open range unless you have a horse under you. 


Owlhoot Roundup 


GUTHRIE BROWN 


Author of “Shorthorn Savvy,” etc. 


Rand Stuart figured the only way to get the edge on 
those rustlers was to play the game their way—uatil 
he was ready to exchange bullet talk with them 


O ONE, seeing them to- 
gether, would have 
guessed that they were 
father and son. Winton 
Stuart was tall, almost 

slim, proud and aristocratic-looking 
from his graying head to his pol- 
ished boots. His son Rand was of 
medium height, square-built, thick- 
shouldered, with a pair of lively blue 
eyes and a brown face that was 
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likely to break up into crinkles of 
mischief at the slightest provoca- 
tion. ; 

He had the mischief well under 
control as he faced his father now. 

“Yes, sir,” he said respectfully, “I 
understand.” 

“T will be back from Chicago in 
two weeks,” Winton Stuart stated in 
his precise way. “I will come to 
White Rock immediately afterward. 
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See that you carry out your instruc- 
tions to the letter,” he added 
sternly. 

“You can bank on it, sir,” Rand 
answered, looking his father squarely 
in the eye. He was not afraid of 
this imposing sire of his. As a mat- 
ter of fact he really admired him 
enormously. A deeper and stronger 
feeling lay beneath that, which he 
had never, somehow, been able to let 
his father see. 

“This is the first time you’ve really 
trusted me in these two years. 
appreciate it,” he said simply. 

Winton Stuart looked sharply at 
his son, and for once did not seem 
to have a reply ready. Rand got out 
of the room and danced a noiseless 
jig on the veranda in the darkness. 
He skipped down the ranch house 
steps and ran toward the corrals. 
He’d win that cold and distant dad 
of his yet he vowed, as he rode away 
under the June stars. He’d make 
him smile, a real smile, which would 
prove that they were friends at 
last. 

Not, Rand admitted to himself, 
that he did not richly merit all the 
coldness he had received in these 
two years. He had run away from 
home when he was seventeen, driven 
by a restless spirit and love of ad- 
venture. At twenty-four he had re- 
turned, the restlessness conquered, 


but his bubbling love of life un- - 


quenched. The first year had been 
pretty awful. Winton Stuart was 
never an easy master, and he rode 
the prodigal harder than ever before, 
seemingly bent on finding a weak 
streak, some flaw in his son’s charac- 
ter. 

But it seemed that Winton Stuart 
had softened a little in the last few 
months. At least he had loosened up 
enough to trust his son with this im- 
portant mission. 


AND didn’t. know a soul in 
White Rock, but that wasn’t 
bothering him at all. He 

came out of the office of the land 
commissioner with a broad grin on 
his lively face. He had just filed on 
a homestead of fine grass land which 
covered the slopes of a low mountain 
called Cedar Crest. It was twenty 
miles south of White Rock, and it 
was to be the future home of the 
American saddle horses which Win- 
ton Stuart raised. : 

Rand had five hundred dollars in 
his pocket with which he was to erect 
a cabin, pipe water from a spring 
and fence the first pasture of the 
homestead. He walked down the 
street toward the lumber yard, strid- 
ing briskly past the small town’s 
places of business and whistling 
softly under his breath. The owner 
of the general store was carrying a 
half case of eggs in from the side- 
walk. He answered Rand’s friendly 
grin with a twinkle and a nod of his 
gray head. 

A few steps farther on, the young 
man stopped at the sound of a crash 
and an angry oath. He turned to 
see the eggs spilling out on the walk 
from the smashed box. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re 
goin’, you big galoot?” the store- 
keeper was demanding furiously. 

A bulky, low-browed man with one. 
squinted eye and a crooked mouth 
stood just off the sidewalk. His 
mouth wore an ugly grin as he looked 
at the smashed eggs. 

“Pick ’em up, grandpappy,” he 
advised, “and cook ’em for your din- 
ner,” 

The storekeeper advanced upon 
him, bony fists doubled. “You can 
just pay for them eggs, Merkle! You 
run into me a-purpose! You 2 

“Huh?” The grin left Merkle’s 
face. “Why, you lyin’ old vulture, 
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you!” His hamlike fist shot out and 
the old man went down on the side- 
walk, unconscious. 

It was too much for Rand Stuart. 
His fist caught Merkle under the 
chin and sent him staggering back- 
ward. But the fellow wasn’t downed. 
He bellowed with rage and came 
back like a battering-ram. He and 
Rand were giving blow for blow as 
men poured into the street to investi- 
gate the reason for the disturbance. 

Rand was enjoying himself. He 
had always hated bullies, and he was 
getting in some good cracks at this 
one. Then, without warning, what 
seemed to be a veritable avalanche 
of men fell upon him. He was down 
on the walk in a tangle of arms and 
legs, and still giving a good account 
of himself, when something struck 
his head. It was a cunning blow, 
not too heavy, in just the right place. 
Rand went limp. 

Late that afternoon he’ woke: up, 
felt about dazedly, wondering what 
_ he was lying on that was so cursed 
hard, and slowly sat up. His head 
ached furiously. He closed his eyes 
with the pain, then presently opened 
them. There was some sort of grat- 
ing in. front of him. He looked 
around. He was in jail! 

That amazing fact occupied his 
thoughts for a minute. Suddenly he 
rammed a hand into his pocket, into 
all his pockets. It was gone! His 
five hundred dollars was gone! 

In spite of the dizzying pain in 
his head he tried to shake the iron- 
barred door down as he yelled for 
somebody to come and tell him why 
he was here. He was apparently the 
only occupant of the small jail. Sev- 
eral times he attempted to arouse 
some one, without success. Dark 
came on, and Rand grew hungry and 
more and more puzzled. 

Those were the blackest hours 
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Rand had ever put in. He had lost 
the money with which he had been 
intrusted. He was penniless in a 
strange town. 

“That’s what a man gets for trying 
to help somebody,” he thought bit- 
terly, “And that bully sure got rein- 
forcements at exactly the right min- 
ute.” A new angle on the affair oc- 
curred to him. “It was too pat, as 
if it was all arranged. Or maybe 
they’re used to doing that sort of 
thing around here.” 


heard some one come into the 
jail. A man came to his door 
and unlocked it. Rand watched him 
from beneath lowered lids. He was 
a hard-muscled, still-faced man, with 


[ was eight o’clock when he 


shifty eyes.and a thin mouth. 


“Get up,’ the man_ ordered 
roughly, “and get out.” 

Rand didn’t move. “I want to 
know first why I’m here. And I 


want my money back.” 

He watched the man’s face, and 
his heart quickened with certainty. 
This fellow knew about the money, 
all right! His face had given that 
away, deadpan though it was. . 

“Money? What money you talk- 
in’ about? -Now, you get outa here! 
Get outa town too, and don’t let 
any grass grow under your feet while 
you're doin’ it.” 

“Not,” said Rand grimly, “till you 
hand over my money.” 

The man stepped close to him, his 
expression vicious. 

“You want another dose o’ what 
you got out on the street, guy? Get 
up and get goin’!” 

Rand had knocked about enough 
to know danger when he saw it. He 
stood up and walked out, resisting 
an impulse to smash a fist into that 
threatening face. The outside door 
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of the jail stood wide open. 

The man followed him to the door. 
“Take the west road outa town, guy, 
and keep right on travelin’,” he or- 
dered. : 

Rand made no answer as he took 
the indicated direction. Somehow 
he must get his money back! 

As he came to a dark corner he 
heard_a soft whistle, then a low voice. 
“This way, kid! I’m the man you 
tried to help.” 

Rand recognized the voice and 
moved toward it. The old store- 
keeper put out a hand and drew the 
young man farther into the shadows. 

“My name’s Hank Layton,” he 
said in a low voice. “You come 
along with me. My wife’s got some 
hot supper waitin’ for you.” 

Never had a meal or a warm room 
looked so good, to Rand, and the 
kindliness of his host and hostess 
eased his sore heart. But what they 
had to tell him was not encourag- 
ing. 

Layton drew a disheartening pic- 
ture. “The man who let you outa 
jail is Brill, one o’ Sheriff Crayley’s 
deputies. Brill and this Merkle that 
knocked me down are in cahoots 
with three-four other plug-uglies 
here in White Rock—Crayley’s 
‘crooks, we call em. The sheriff and 
the courthouse crowd over at the 
county seat are all cut offa the same 
piece o’ cloth. You ain’t the first 
man that’s been beat up and robbed 

-by ’em. Brill has a saloon here, 
where they roll the drunks and skin 
strangers in crooked gamblin’ games. 
- No, boy, you ain’t got a 
Chinaman’s chance of ever seein’ 
that five hundred o’ yours again.” 

“But why do people stand for it?” 
Rand said, puzzled. “Aren’t there 
enough decent men in this county 
to clean out the blackguards?” 

Layton nodded. “Plenty o’ good 


people, but they’re scared. House 
burnin’s, beatin’s, that sorta thing, 
if they come out in public against 
the toughs. Feller that owns the 
livery stable, Ansler, he’s a good 
sample. He’s sellin’ out or tryin’ to, 
on the quiet. Brill and his crowd 
hire horses of Ansler and don’t pay 
him. If he raises a holler, they tell 
him what’ll happen if he don’t keep 
his trap shut. We're sure they use 
the broncs they hire for cattle and 
horse raids, but it’s-as much as any- 
body’s life’s worth to try and prove 
as 

Mrs. Layton spoke up. She was 
a spirited little woman with a 
friendly face. “Just the same, I be- 
lieve that if folks would get together, 
they could run those scoundrels out. 
The county prosecutor has said right 


-along that if anybody could bring 


some real evidence into court, he'd 
send Crayley up for a good long 
term.” 

“Funston’s square, all right,” Lay- 
ton admitted. “He’s the only one o’ 
the courthouse crowd that is. But 
what can we do? Witnesses are 
scared to go on the stand, not only 
for theirselves but for what might 
happen to their families. You can’t 
blame ’em for = 

Rand had been thinking over the 
situation. He put out his hand and 
grasped the arm of the storekeeper. 

“Layton, I’ve an idea!” 

The old man listened, then shook 
his head dubiously- over the plan 
which Rand had unfolded. 

“Sounds awtful far-fetched, son. 
I'd like to help put it over, but if it 
fizzled out I'd be busted higher’n a 
kite.” 

Mrs. Layton’s face set with re- 
solve. “Hank, we’re gonna take the 
chance! Even if we was to lose out, 
isn’t that better than livin’ scared to 
death all the time?” 
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RILL, the deputy _ sheriff, 
walked into the livery stable 
and looked the new owner 

over. 

“T guess that was all a stall o° 
yours, about bein’ robbed,” he said 
sourly. “You seem to’ve had enough 
money to buy out Ansler, all right.” 

Rand, his face blank, said noth- 
ing. He was playing this game to 
win, and he was prepared to take 
almost anything to achieve his end. 

Brill leaned against a stall parti- 
tion and looked the other up and 
down again. 

“Runnin’ this barn is a right par- 
ticular job,” he said significantly. 

Rand nodded. “TI sabe.” 

“Do you?” asked Brill, eyes nar- 
rowed. 

- Rand made his tone meek. “Ans- 
ler explained things to me.” 

“Then why,” Brill shot at him, 
_ “did you buy?” 

For a moment Rand was stumped 
for an answer. He hesitated, then 
spread his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Td made a down payment. There 
was nothing else I could do.” 

Brill scowled. “Ansler never told 
me he was figurin’ on sellin’. . . . 
Where'd he go?” He fairly barked 
the question at Rand, who looked 
blank. 

“T don’t know. He just said he 
was going a long ways, and he went.” 

Brill kept eying him suspiciously, 
then turned to walk out. “Don’t 
start anything you can’t finish, 
stranger,” he warned. 

Two nights later Brill and Merkle 
eame into the barn at midnight with 
three other men. This, Rand sus- 
pected, was the very crowd that had 
knocked him cold and robbed him. 
They routed him out of bed—he 
slept in a cubbyhole of ‘an office 


which had been partitioned off in a 
corner of the barn—and demanded 
horses. He supplied them and 
watched them ride away, 

They returned three days later, 
wearing expressions of satisfaction. 
The horses—some of his best ones— 
which they had taken away were not 
brought back. Instead they were 
riding some brokendown old nags. 

The five men watched Rand 
closely as they dismounted and 
turned their animals over to him. 
But his face told them nothing. 
“Learns quick, don’t he?” Merkle 
remarked with a leer. 

“He better,” said Brill, and 
stalked out at the head of his crowd. 
Not a word had been said about pay 
for the use of the horses. 

Rand ground his teeth. When it 
came to the show-down, he didn’t 
know which he would rather beat up, 
Brill or Merkle. He went to supper 
that night, eager to learn if he had 
received any mail. There was none. 


He had written a letter home and . 


confidently expected an answer by 
this time. Still another day passed 
and no letter came. 

Rand hid his growing anxiety from 
the Laytons. Both of them were 
so confident that he was going to ac- 
complish what he had planned that 
he must not let them see his uneasi- 
ness. Winton Stuart would be back 
at the home ranch in another three 
days. And then, reflected Rand, 
there would be no chance to carry 
out his scheme. His father would set 
his foot down flat on anything so 
wild as this. 


When another day passed and still - 


no word, Rand could no longer con- 
ceal his anxiety. 

“Layton,” he told the storekeeper 
grimly, “if I lose the money you put 
up for me, I'll pay you back if it 
takes me the rest of my life.” 


te 
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Layton’s smile was a little forced, 
but it was sincere. “We ain’t licked 
till we’re licked, son.” 

“Maybe the letter was lost,” Mrs. 
Layton comforted him. 


“That would be just as bad,” 
Rand said gloomily, “as if they’d 
got it and refused to come.” 

But the next morning he looked 
up the road and saw a sight that 
made his heart leap. A little herd of 
twelve horses was coming down the 
street. They were beautiful, high- 
stepping animals of the finest Amer- 
ican saddle horse strain, with arched 
necks and flowing manes and tails. 
They caused a sensation in the small 
town. Practically every able-bodied 
citizen turned out to see them. 

The horses picked their way gin- 
gerly along the lined street, nostrils 
flaring, eyes roving from side to side. 

“Gentle as kittens,” the tall man 
who rode at the head of the string 
told the spectators. “It’s just that 
they’re not used to so many people 
close to them. They’re not broken 
to saddle yet, but they’ve been han- 
died plenty.” 

He rode to the livery stable and 
dismounted, while the two cowboys 
with him held the herd. 

“My name’s Darnell,” he told 
Rand. “Td like to put my horses in 
your barn overnight.” 

Darnell was Winton Stuart’s fore- 
man, but no one would have guessed 
from the expression of their faces 
that he and Rand had ever seen each 
other before. There was a crowd of 
men standing about, Brill and 
Merkle among them. 

Rand frowned and _hesitated, 
looking at the herd. “T’ll have to 
empty two-thirds of my stalls for 
them,” he said. “Couldn’t we put 
them in a corral?” 

Darnell shook his head decidedly. 


“T want ’em under a roof. I’m holde 
ing them here only the one night, and 
T’ll pay you well for the accommoda- 
tion.” 

“All right,” Rand agreed. From 
the tail of his eye he saw that Brill 
and Merkle were within listening 
distance. “I'll turn my own stock 
into the corrals.” 

Nothing much but horses was 
talked of in White Rock that day. 
Nearly everyone visited the barn to 
inspect and comment on the finest 
horses most of the residents had ever 
seen. 

Darnell circulated freely among 
the crowd, showing off his charges 
with pardonable pride. Everyone 
assumed that he was the owner. He 
was frank about his plans and his 
destination, about the fabulous 
prices which these animals would 
bring in the market he was taking 
them to. 

Brill was a particularly attentive 
listener, and Darnell answered the 
questions of the deputy sheriff 
readily. Rand let drop a remark, in 
Merkle’s hearing, that he would be 
glad when the pesky brutes were out 
of the way—he wanted his barn 
room. 


HORTLY after dark that night 
S a man rede into White Rock 
alone. He left Main Street at 
the edge of town and came by a de- 
vious course of alleys and dark 
streets to the back door of the livery 
stable. He was a tall, thin man, 
with a pair of keen eyes that set off 
a wide forehead and a sharp-ridged 
nose. 

Rand stepped up to him as he dis- 
mounted at the door and introduced 
himself. 

“I waited,’ the newcomer ex- 
plained, “until I was sure the mes- 
sage had come through.” 
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While they conversed in low 
tones, Rand changed the man’s sad- 
dle to a fresh horse. 

“Well, young*man,” the stranger 
said at last, “this is the most hare- 
brained scheme I ever heard of in 
my life. But if you are able to put 
it over, you will render a lasting 
service——” 

“Listen!” whisperéd Rand. 

A cry of “Fire!” rang through the 
quietness of the night. It was taken 
up. by many voices as men ran out 
into the street. At the opposite end 
of town from the livery barn, flames 
were shooting up into the darkness. 
People were running from every 
direction and shouting, “The lumber 
yard’s on fire!” 

Tt seemed that everybody in White 
Rock who was capable of locomo- 
tion was going to the fire. Drinks 
were abandoned at the bar, cards 
and stakes were left lying on the 
poker tables, housewives shoved 
cooking kettles to the back of the 
stove or dropped their sewing and 
ran with the rest. 

In the black shadow of the feed 
shed next the livery barn, three men 
stood against the wall, their hands 
clamped over the noses of their 
horses, waiting tensely. If the fish 
should not-rise to the bait . . . 
They scarcely breathed as they lis- 
tened. 

“Layton set fire to a brush pile 
beyond the lumber yard. It’s in no 
danger,’ Rand told his two com- 
panions. 

Suddenly they heard a furtive 
scurrying in the dark, low voices, the 
clump of boots and hoofs on plank- 
ing. Someone was dragging saddles 
from the racks and flinging on 
horses, with low curses for the res- 
tive animals. 

“Did you tend to Stuart?” Brill’s 
voice sounded distinctly in the quiet 
barn. 
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“He ain’t there.” 

“What?” cried Brill. 

“Aw, he’s run for the fire, like all 
the rest,” Merkle’s voice answered. 
“T bet he’s guessed what was apt to 
happen and is makin’ sure of his 
alibi. He knows which side his 
bread’s buttered on.” 


The listeners heard more horses 
backed from their stalls and turned 
out the wide front door into the 
street. ~ 

“Cripes, that fire was made to 
order for us!” Brill was making no 
attempt to keep his exultant voice 
low. 

The thin man nudged Rand in 
the dark. “Wasn’t it, though! 
Stuart, you’re a good guesser.” 

Darnell touched Rand’s shoulder 
affectionately. “He’s more than 
that, Funston. I’ve watched this 
boy take some darn tough breaks 
in the last two years. I thought his 
scheme was just as batty as you did, 
but I was for him, no matter what 
the—— 

Rand silenced him with a warn- 
ing motion. 

“You sure you got ’em all?” Brill 
demanded. 

“Emptied every stall,” Merkle an- 
swered, “‘so’s there’d be no chance of 
missin’ one.” 

“They're on their way!” Rand 
whispered, his tone tight with ex- 
citement. ‘No, don’t start yet. Let 
them get a little farther out.” 

He had been thankful for a cloudy 


“night, but he was not so thankful 


as it wore on. The wind came up, 
intensifying the difficulties of the 
chase. The pursuers must not get 
close enough to be heard by the 
horse thieves, but they must not lose 
all sound of them, either. The ris- 
ing wind storm came in squalls that 
would drown out every other noise 
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while it lasted, then die away sud- 
denly. Neither Rand nor his com- 
panions were acquainted with the 
country. Layton, the only native 
of the region whom Rand dared 
trust, was too old to stand the ride. 
Tf one of those sudden lulls in the 
wind should reveal their presence to 
the quarry, the whole careful -plan 
would go for naught. Besides, they 
had no idea how many men they 
were following. It might be the five 
Rand knew about, or more. 

“T’m betting on one thing,” he 
muttered to Darnell, “that they’ve 
got those horses roped together.” 

“What makes you think so?” the 
Stuart foreman asked. 

“They couldn’t handle ’em in the 
dark any other way,” Rand replied. 
“And they aren’t running the risk of 

-losing ten or twelve hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of horse by having one 
stray off. And,” he added a moment 
later, “if there were a number. of 
men, the cut would be a good deal 
smaller. I’d lay plenty that there’s 
only the five of them. I don’t see 
either Brill or Merkle letting go of 
any unnecessary coin.” 

County Prosecutor Funston fell 
back beside them and laid his hand 
on Rand’s saddle horn, halting both 
men. 

“Keep still!” he commanded. “I 
thought I heard something. . . 
There it is again. Hear it?” 

“Rider,” said Rand, “coming up 
from the north—just one man. His 
horse is puffing, so it must be a 
steeper climb than the one we’ve 
come over. 
rougher country. We better get off 
the road in case he should happen to 
turn this way.” 

“He won’t turn this way,” said 
Funston with conviction. “He got 
Brill’s message, all right, and he 
didn’t lose any time getting here.” 


We’re sure getting into 


The unseen rider was hurrying. 
Then they heard him directly ahead 
of them, and a minute later the 
sounds were growing fainter up the 
road. : 

“Didn't I tell 
exulted. 
catch up.” 


There was a faint lightening of 
the darkness. Rand’s heart sank. ° 
Tf that outfit ahead didn’t stop 
pretty soon, if they ied going into 
full daylight F 

There was an increase of noise, 
the rolling of stones and the ring of 
shod hoofs on rock. The three fol- 
lowed slowly. The trail all at once 
made a steep drop. Funston 
checked his animal with a low ex- 
clamation. 

“T know where we are now! I’ve 
never seen the place, but I’ve heard 
of it for years. It’s the Badger Hole, 
a famous thief hideout. They’ve 
probably planned to rest an hour or 
two here, then cross the state line 
that’s just west of us, to sell the 
horses. We can’t ride down into 
that place, boys. This is the only 
trail into the hole. It would be a 
trap.” 

“Then we've got ’em!” rejoiced 
Rand. “We'll tie our horses off the 
trail, go down afoot, and get as near 
as we dare.” 


HOUGH daylight was. com- 

ing slowly, on account of the 
low-hanging ‘clouds, there 
was no time to lose. The three crept 
down the slope, guns in hands, set- 
ting their feet with great care. They 
could see the flicker of a fire. The 
thieves had started breakfast. They 
saw only one rider, stationed in the 
trail, no doubt to watch the horses. 
The hideout was literally a hole. 
There was barely standing room for 
the twenty-two horses. The men 


1”? 


you!” Funston 
“He’s mighty anxious to 
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had kindled their fire in a crevice 
between rocks, almost under the 
noses of the animals. 

Rand was for attacking at once, 
but Funston stopped him. “We 
want to be able to identify the men 
beyond any doubt. There isn’t light 
enough yet.” 

But the light was growing.. They 
could now make out that the man 
.who was still in the saddle was Mer- 
kle. He was slouched on his horse, 
sleepily watching the breakfast prep- 
arations. Two men were busy at the 
fire, getting in each others way. 
Two more seemed to be moving 
among the horses, probably taking 
off the ropes which had fastened the 
animals together. 

Funston whispered, his tone wor- 
ried, as he scanned the scene in- 
tently, “He isn’t here! I don’t see 
him.” 

Suddenly Merkle’s head lifted. 
His body jerked forward over the 
saddle horn and he stared at the 
horses. His voice rose in a screech 
of amazement. 

“Look! Look, you fellers! Them 
ain’t the right horses! Them ain’t 
the ones——” 

His words ended in a croak that 

was half wild surmise and half fury 
as the other men spun about to look. 
They stood with their mouths open, 
and the increasing light showed 
their faces comically blank of ex- 
pression for a moment. 

“What’s that you said?” 

The question came from the 
shadow of a huge boulder, and a 
sixth man, whom Rand had never 
seen before, stepped into view. He 
was a lean and hard-looking individ- 
ual. He wore two guns, and his 
hands rested on his hips as he stood 
somewhat above the others. 

There was a ring of excitement in 
the county prosecuior’s voice. 


“There he is! 
him at last!” . 

Brill was stammering, utterly be- 
wildered -for the moment, “Why— 
what—what the hell!” He whirled 
on the stupefied Merkle. “Whadda 
you mean by this a 

Snarling, Merkle dropped from his 
horse and moved toward Brill. 
“Wasn't you there too?” he shot 
out. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” Sheriff 
Crayley demanded in an ominous 
tone, shifting his guns forward 
slightly, “that these aren’t the horses 
you told me about? That you've 
mogged along here all night with the 
wrong horses?” 

“They was in the barn,” said Brill 
stubbornly, staring at the tired herd 
as if he didn’t believe it yet. “They 
was right there in their stalls!” 

Another man spoke up. “Course, 
it was dark as a stack o’ black cats 
in that barn, and on the trail, for 
the matter o’ that.” 

“They was switched, before we 
‘got there!” Brill’s tone was venom- 
ous. “That double-crossin’ Stuart 
did it! Tl have the heart outa that 
low se 

Crayley stepped down to him. 
“Played you for a sucker, did he?” 
The sheriff's rage was colder and, _ 
more dangerous than his deputy’s. 
“Maybe. And maybe you played 
me for a sucker.” 

“No! No, honest I didn’t, chief!” 
Brill protested, backing astep. “You 
know I wouldn’t—— 

Crayley followed him, unmoving 
eyes on the other’s paling face. “I 
get a buyer just across the line,” said 
the sheriff, still in that coldly omi- 
nous tone, “with the dough for 
twelve good American saddle horses 
—gold, you bleating fool! I tock 
your word. It’s the last time.” 


Crayley! We've got 
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“You're right it’s the last time, 
-Crayley!” Funston’s voice rang out, 
startling the outlaw to a moment’s 
rigidity. “Throw up your hands!” 

Three of the men obeyed, but the 
other three went for their guns. 

Crayley’s weapons leaped to view 
with incredible speed and roared as 
he took cover. Merkle and Brill 
dived for shelter before they got 
their guns out. The other three 
leaped in among the startled and 
milling horses for protection. 

“You take care of the others. 
Merkle is my meat,” Rand told his 
companions, 

He started crawling through the 
brush toward the spot where Merkle 
had fortified himself. But the sheriff 
had seen Rand. A bullet took off 
his hat. The alert Darnell, guard- 
ing the trail, sent Crayley’s gun spin- 
ning from his hand with a well- 
placed shot. A second shot from the 
foreman’s weapon got Brill squarely 
in the head as he was drawing his 
bead on Funston. 

The prosecutor was shooting 
wildly, and the experienced Darnell 
surmised that, if the fight didn’t end 
speedily, the three of them stood a 
good chance of getting hurt. 

Rand, possessed with a single idea, 
_ finally worked around above Merkle. 
He thought that he was being care- 
ful, but again Crayley saw him. This 
time the sheriff winged him with his 
other gun. But Darnell did more 
than wing Rand’s would-be killer. 
The bullet of the Stuart foreman 
brought the county sheriff upright, 
arms flung wide. Then he pitched 
forward and lay still. 

Rand was aware of his wound only 
as a sting in his shoulder. But the 
shock of the impact had caused him 
to drop his revolver into a crevice 
of the rocks. He wormed his way 
down toward Merkle, weaponless. 


Merkle heard him, half raised him- 
self to turn and look. His shot went 
wild. Then Rand was on him. It 
was a mad battle there on the un- 
even footing. Rand got the other’s 
gun and flung it away. Nothing but 
an out and out fist fight would half 
way make up for that five hundred 
dollars. 

While this was going on, two men 
got away. Darnell had left Funston 
to guard the trail while he went to 
help Rand, whom he could not see. 
But the excited prosecutor had 
charged into the middle of the herd, 
determined to capture all the rest of 
the gang. He came out, crestfallen, 
with only one man. Darnell pep- 
pered lead at the two thieves who 
were escaping on horses up the trail, 
but without result. 

Rand had his foe bawesn his 
knees and was happily reducing him 
- a pulp when Darnell dragged him 
off. 


“Ease up, kid!” the foreman said 
with a laugh. “Funston wants 
enough of the feller left to take into 
court.” 


INTON STUART'S cold 
face was unreadable. No 
one could tell from his ex- 
pressionless eyes what he was think- 
ing when he listened to Darnell. 
They sat in Layton’s kitchen. The 
old storekeeper’s keen glance was 
fixed on the rancher. Rand was 
quiet, dreading what he knew must 
come. 
At last Stuart spoke. “The 
horses are all right, you say.” 
“The boys put them back in the 
barn as soon as we were out of 
town,” Darnell answered. “They’re 
not hurt a bit from their trip over 
here.” 


“You know, however,” said the 


rancher coldly, “that I would never 


Tas 
4 be 


. lent retort. 
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have allowed you to bring them, if I 


‘had been at home.” 


“Yes,” acknowledged Darnell, 
meeting the glance of his boss 
steadily. 


“And you,” Stuart turned on his 
son, “you lost the money that I gave 
you to use,” 

This was too much for old Lay- 
ton. “Yeh, he lost it, you old pinch- 
penny! But he——” 

“Hank!” cried his wife reprov- 
ingly. “Mr. Stuart is in our house!” 

“T don’t care if he is!” was the vio- 
“Tm gonna have my 
say. This boy figured out how to 
get rid o’ the gang o’ wolves that’s 
been feedin’ off this county. He’s 
made it a fit place for us to live in, 
and you can just bet your life, mis- 
ter, that we’re for him! He’s filed 
on a doggone good ranch, and we'll 
see that he gets lumber to build his 
cabin and wire for his fences and 
grub to live on, till he gets his feet 


under him. If you don’t appreciate 
him, we do, and we’]]—— 

He stopped. They all stared at 
Winton Stuart. The cold face was 
breaking up. A grin was working 
at the straight lips, as if it would not 
be held back another second. There 
was a deep twinkle in the eyes. as 
they met those of his son. Rand 
sat up with a gasp. 

Winton Stuart looked at Layton. 
“And you don’t think I appreciate 
him? Why, man, if you knew what 
I know about him, what he can take 
without a whimper Stuart 
broke off, began again, “If he'll start 
a.horse ranch in partnership with 
me, up there at Cedar Crest, Ill take 
it as a favor. Hang the five hun- 
dred! And I’m glad I wasn’t at home 
to spoil his plan.” He looked specu- 
latively at the happy face of his son, 
and his smile widened. “I guess the 
boy must get his brains from his 
mother.” 


ft: 
e z 


THE BELL-MARE 


N the days when mules were the chief motive power in the West, large 
bands of the animals were trailed from the breeding grounds in the 
south across the plains and far into the mountains. On such trips the 

all important member was an old gray mare wearing a small, sweet-toned 
bell. Such a leader was turned into the pasture with the mules and left 
there a day or two. When all was in readiness for the start, one man led 
the bell-mare out through the gate and started West, another rider brought 
up the rear. In this manner two men frequently trailed a hundred or more 
mules for weeks through strange country without losing one. At night, 
all that was necessary in order to insure the presence of the mules, was to 
stake the bell-mare where they could see her or hear the bell. _ 


Vengeance In 
Shadow Canyon 


CHAPTER I 
DISASTER IN ALKALI VALLEY 


IM GILPIN counted six 
riders coming across the 
pasture. As they started 
to climb up the slope to- 
‘ward his cabin he recog- 
nized one of the horses. That sent 
him into the cabin—quietly, so that 
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his daughter, busy with the break- 
fast dishes in the kitchen, wouldn’t 
hear—to get his shotgun):“He met 
the ‘six -riders down by: the corral, 


well out of hearing of the cabin. 


And it was Gilpin-who spoke first, 
giving.no ‘greeting, receiving none: 


“Turnaround and ride down out. of 
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Only the gun ghosts of Shadow Canyon 
knew the answer to the riddle that was 
puzzling every cattleman in the valley... 


here, Rudd. You aren’t wanted.” 
Mike Rudd, owner of. the Whip, 
was a sombre squat man sitting a 
silver-mounted saddle atop the fin- 
His outfit was 


est horse of the lot. 
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: “You aren’t wanted.” 
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a black Stetson, broadcloth coat and 
fawn-colored trousers stuffed into 
expensive soft boots. His slate-gray 
eyes took in the shotgun in the crook 
of Gilpin’s arm, finally came to rest 
on Tim’s blunt Irish face. 

“You’ve got the wrong idea, Gil- 
pin,” he said suavely. “It wasn’t 
me that did it, nor any of my men. 
Ask the sheriff here.” 

Gilpin flashed a look at Bob 
Scholl, sheriff of Roco Verde County. 
He had a hearty respect for this law- 
man, and it was this that made him 
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say, “Bob, you aren’t particular who 
you travel with.” 

“Now don’t go off half-cocked,” 
Bob Scholl warned. His grizzled 
face was set in a frown and he was 
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plainly ill at ease. “I came up here 
to tell you folks that Rudd and ten 
of his riders was in town all last 
night. They unloaded two trains of 
shorthorns yesterday afternoon, 
spent most of last night at the sa- 
loon. Now, Tim——=” 

“T said to get out o’ here,” Tim 
Gilpin intoned. 

“We'll get,” the sheriff said. “Only 
I want to know have you seen Ed 
- Soule?” 

“No. If I do Vl tell him you’re 
lookin’ for him.” 

“You tell him to see me before 
he Scholl abruptly checked 
his words as though realizing the 
futility of talk. He nodded to Mike . 
Rudd and wheeled his horse about. 
Rudd, after one last glance at Gil- 
pin, did the same. His riders fol- 
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lowed and in ten minutes the group 
had disappeared into the timber two 
miles below. 


HAT was at eight in the 
morning. At ten a lone rider 
crossed the pasture and came 
on.rapidly toward the cabin. This 
time Tim Gilpin didn’t go in for his 
shotgun. He sat on the slab step at 
the door and called back over his 
shoulder, “Hope, here comes Ed.” 
A girl appeared in the doorway, 


‘untying her apron and laying it on 


a chair inside. She took a Jong look 
at the approaching rider. “Dad, ’m 
afraid!” she said abruptly. 

“Of Ed Soule?” 

“No. Of what’ll happen to him— 
to all of us, but mostly to him.” 

Her father got up without com- 
ment and walked out to the hitch- 
rail: He waited there until Ed Soule 
had come up past the corral and 
reined in his bay horse twenty feet 
away. 

““Mornin’, Ed,’ Tim greeted. 
“Light, won’t you?” 

“Haven’t time, Tim.” Ed Soule 
was a lanky, tall shape in the sad- 
dle, his lean sun-blackened face set 
bleakly. Eyes that were more gray 
than green did not lose their hard 
glitter even as he looked across at 
Hope Gilpin and touched the brim 
of his Stetson in greeting. Twin 
horn-handled guns rested in holsters 
at his thighs. Tim Gilpin had never 


before seen him wearing those .45s/ 


It was this last that worried Gil- 
pin most, for Ed usually called here 
to see Hope, and Tim had never 
thought of him in any other way 
than as a prospective son-in-law. 
Here was a different Ed Soule. 

Tim decided to come straight to 
the point. “How many critters did 
you lose, Ed?” 

“All I had, and every Licase but 
this one. It cleans me,:Tim. T’m 


through in this country.” 

“How about the rest?” 

“The same. Baker, Knee, Hollis- 
ter and Baggins so far. They cleaned 
you, too?” 

Tim Gilpin nodded. “Mike Rudd 
was up here an hour or two ago, the 
sheriff with him,” he said. 

“Which way did they head out? 
Above, to see Crippen?” 

“No. They headed back toward 
town. Scholl said you were to see 
him before you did anything.” 

“Tl find Rudd when I want him,” 
Ed Soule said flatly. “Why  & 

stopped was to ask you 

“Tf I’d side you in a play against 
Rudd?” Tim Gilpin shook his head 
soberly. “No, Ed. It’ll be suicide. 
Besides, we haven’t proof. We never 
have had proof against him.” And 
he went on to tell Ed that Rudd and 
most of his Whip riders had been in 
town all last night, that the sheriff 
would back Rudd in that alibi. 

Ed Soule took this in with little 
change in expression. “That about 
leaves it up. to me—and.to Fred 
Crippen, if he wants to come along,” 
he said finally. 

Hope Gilpin spoke for the first 
time: “Please, Ed! Don’t do it.” 


There was a tenderness and a — 


pleading in the girl’s brown eyes that 
at any other time would have quick- 
ened Ed Soule’s pulse. Now he pur- 
posely ignored -it, for there was no — 
place for softness in him this morn- 


ing. 

“You'll sell to Rudd?” he said to 
Gilpin. 

“What else can I do?” Tim Gilpin 
shrugged. “We're licked. I'll take 
Rudd’s offer, which is fair, and pull 
out of here.” 

Ed understood what lay behind 
Gilpin’s words. Tim had responsi- 
bilities that made caution and rea- 
son come before all else. Tim had 
Hope to think of. It had been the 
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same with the others whose herds 

had completely vanished in the roar 

of the storm’s downpour last night. 

Knee had a wife, Baker was a crip- 

ple, Hollister and Baggins weren’t 

the kind who would readily take to 
ns. 

“There’s two sections in my lay- 
out, Tim,” Ed declared. “Rudd of- 
fers five hundred for them. What 
good is five hundred dollars to a 
man?” 

“Better than losin’ everything, 
maybe your life too, Ed.” 

There wasn’t any point in argu- 
ing that. Ed said abruptly, “Be see- 
in’ you,” and reined his bay around 
and started away. Hope called after 
him, but by that time his pony’s 
shoes were racketing across the 
gravel out by the barn and her call 
went unanswered. 

Ed Soule heard Hope’s voice. But 
he couldn’t let it stop him, for he 
knew that the things she would say 
and the look in her eyes would dull 
the sharp edge of his anger. And 
more than anything else he wanted 
to strike back at the man who had 
ruined him. 

It had been nothing but trouble 
these past three years, trouble with 
Mike Rudd. The Whip was the big- 
gest outfit in the country, its brand 
sprawled over fifty sections of good 
grama grass range. It was Ed’s 
hard luck, along with the rest, that 
he’d put all his savings into a land 
company five years ago—the same 
land company that had thrown a 
‘dam across a steep-walled gorge high 
in the hills and turned dry and bar- 
ren Alkali Valley into a small ranch- 
er’s paradise. It was hard luck be- 
cause Mike Rudd was an ambitious 
man and resented these small outfits 
mushrooming out of the waste of 
what he considered his own private 
domain. Whip Range almost en- 
tirely encircled Alkali Valley. 


UDD had made it hard for 
these small ranchers from the 
beginning. His hardware 

store, the only one within two hun- 
dred miles, had its own price on any 
merchandise sold to an Alkali Val- 
ley man. Paying twice over for 
barb-wire, nails, tools and imple-. 
ments meant hardship to the small 
ranchers. They had patiently put 
up with it, buying only the necessi- 
ties and sometimes going without. 
And they had stoically repaired the 
damage to their fences and ditches 
resulting from mysterious night raids 
made by unknown riders. They had 
always suspected Mike Rudd, but 
they had always lacked proof, just 
as they lacked it now. 

Ed Soule was broke, the hope of 
owning his own brand wiped out in 
the thunder and wind squalls of a 
single night’s storm. But his pride 
wasn’t broken, and in those early 
hours before dawn this morning, 
after he’d discovered his loss, he had 
come to the only decision his pride 
could make. He would meet Mike 
Rudd face to face with a gun, and 
one of them would go down. 

Tim Gilpin and the others had 
failed him and now Ed was headed 
above to the last outfit in the valley, 
old Fred Crippen’s. Fred, who 
worked alone on his place, had a 
temper as thin as the edge of his 
razor and he hated Mike Rudd. Ed 
knew that Crippen would side him, 
with his shrewdness, his guns or his 
fists. Together, they could wreak 
enough damage on Whip so that the 
price Mike Rudd finally paid for Al- 
kali Valley would be high. After 
that Ed would choose Rudd and 
have it out with him. 

This upper-valley trail climbed 
the side of an abrupt steep wall at 
the Narrows, hanging eighty feet 
above the churning bed of the 
stream that now ran a torrent of 
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water. It was along this precipitous 
trail that Ed Soule suddenly reined 
im on the bay and stared ahead in 
moild wonder. 

Forty feet beyond here the ledge 
of the trail suddenly broke off in a 
jagged opening. Last night’s storm 
had washed out its foundations and 
-the rotten rock below had given way 
to let down a good thirty yards of 
the ledge. 

Ed reined close to the edge and 
his glance traveled downward along 
the scarred path of the landslide. 
What he saw below brought him 
swinging quickly out of the saddle 
and made him run to the drop-off. 
It took five minutes of careful going 
before he had climbed below to stand 
alongside the up-legged carcass of a 
saddled horse that lay half-buried in 
the loose conical pile of earth and 
rock on the valley floor. 

But he paid the dead horse scant 
attention. Further out lay a man’s 
broken, twisted body. Ed_ hated 
what he was to find and he had to 
force himself to walk over there. 

It was Fred Crippen, his bearded 
face twisted in a grimace of pain that 
made Ed give him one quick look 
and then take his eyes away. Old 
Crippen had been a good friend, and 
Ed didn’t like the task that faced 
him of burying Fred. A rotten rock 
overhang lay directly above the 
horse’s carcass. He’d bury Crippen 
and the horse together, probably the 
way the oldster would have wanted 
it had he been able to choose. 

Lifting Fred’s broken body, Ed 
found the underside of his shirt and 
vest still damp from last night’s rain, 
and im that sign read his own mean- 
ing into this tragedy. Crippen had 
been riding down this trail during 
the storm, probably coming for help 
after hearing or seeing his herd 
driven off. For Ed had no doubt 


now that Crippen’s herd, like his 
own, would be missing. » 

“We'd have made it a good fight, 
Fred,’ he murmured regretfully as 
he lifted the body and started to 
carry it up under the overhang. 

Halfway up, he thought of some- 


-thing that made him ease the body 


to the ground once more. He knelt 
there a long while, thinking, and 
during the interval he built and 
smoked a cigarette. As he at last 
flicked it from his fingers, rising to 
his feet once more, he looked down 
at Fred Crippen and drawled: 
Paci have done the same for me, 
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Half an hour later, after he’d gone 
up for his bay and led him back 
along the trail until he could walk 
the horse into the water of the 
creek, Ed Soule threw his rope over 
a cedar that grew high above the 
spot where the dead horse lay. He 
snubbed the rope on his saddle horn 
and eased the bay into the pull. 
Then, striking the bay’s flanks gen- 
tly with his spurs, he sat the saddle 
until suddenly the cedar above tore 
loose and tree and overhang thun- 
dered down in a slide of earth and 
rotten sandstone that completely 
buried the remains of Fred Crippen’s 
horse. 

Five minutes later Ed Soule 
headed up the creek, walking his 
horse in the stream so he would leave 
no sign that could be read later. 
Across his nervous bay’s withers 
hung Fred Crippen’s body. 


CHAPTER II 
BUSHWHACKER IN THE CANYON 


T rained again that night and it 
| wasn’t until well mto the next 
morning that Tim Gilpin rode 
into Roco Verde and brought the 
sheriff the news. Fred Crippen’s 
cabin had been burned. Tim 
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couldn’t say when—probably the 
first night of the rain—but he’d 
found Fred inside. “He wasn’t a 
pretty sight either, sheriff,” he ended 
soberly. 

Bob Scholl was an honest lawman, 
a harassed lawman. Just now some- 
thing akin to fear showed in his blue- 
eyed glance, although ‘Tim Gilpin 
doubted that Roco Verde’s sheriff 
had ever feared a living thing. 
“Tim, you don’t | suppose 
Scholl broke off. 

. - Gilpin waited a moment for the 

sheriff to finish. When he didn’t, 
Gilpin supplied the words for him. 
“That Whip riders killed Fred and 
started that blaze?. You’re damn 
right that’s what I think. This 
makes things different.” 

“Easy, Tim, easy!” 

“Easy, hell!” Gilpin exploded. 
“This time we’ve got what we 
wanted—proof. It’s there, Bob, and 
it’s up to you to hang this on the 
right man.” 

“Does Ed Soule know about this 
yet?” 

“No., I steered clear of his place 
- on the way in here. I wanted to 
give you your chance first.” 

“Thanks,” the lawman said dryly. 
“Otherwise we’d have a one-man war 
against Rudd on our hands. Ed 
liked old Crippen.” 

“It won’t be a one-man war, not 
now, Bob. This thing’ll bring every 
man in Alkali against Mike Rudd. 
The safest place for that sidewinder’s 
in your jail here. Mark my words, 
you get him in here and lock him up. 
Otherwise, I’m not answerin’ for 
what'll happen. Tll give you an 
hour’s start on me. There’s some 
things I have to get at the store.” 
Gilpin turned to go out the sheriff’s 
office door. 

“Wait, Tim. What’s this hour 
you're givin’ me?” 


“Before I start back to tell Ed 
Soule about it.” 

“That puts me in a tight hole, 
Tim.” 

Gilpin laughed harshly, his broad 
face unsmiling. “Then you'll get a 
sample of how we've felt for three 
years now. I thought at first, after 
what happened to my herd the other 
night, that I might sell out to Rudd 
like the others. Now I’m damned if 
I will! They won’t either. We can’t 


‘sit by and see murder done!” 


“This’'ll take some thinkin’, Tim. 
I wouldn’t be too hasty. For in- 
stance, like I told you the other 


- mornin’, Mike and ten of his men 


were here in town two nights ago. 
He left only four of the crew at 
Whip. Four men couldn’t have 
made that raid on your layouts.” 
“And what was Rudd doin’ in 
town all night?” Gilpin demanded. 
“He had three hundred shorthorns 
shipped in that afternoon. They 
unloaded and bedded ’em down out 
beyond town. Now don’t say they 
could have gone back and driven oft 
your stuff. All but two of those 
eight were in the saloon until three 


the next. mornin’, Rudd with ’em. I. 


know, because I had to lock up Fid- 
dle Horn for gettin’ drunk and bust- 
in’ the front hotel window. I was 
up all night.” 

Tim Gilpin was frowning. A mo- 
ment ago he had been certain of 
things. Now he wasn’t. 

“You're askin’ yourself who else 
could have done it,” Bob Scholl said. 
“T don’t know yet. But I do know 
this. Three nights ago Jim Craw- 
ford was ridin’ home from town 
when he saw something damned 
strange. - You know his place is out 
west beyond Whip at the edge of 
the badlands. Jim claims he saw at 
least half a dozen men ridin’ up 
Shadow Canyon that night.” 

Tim’s look sharpened, “What 
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would take men up there? There’s 
nothin’ in that malpais.” 

“T know that. And while you’re 
tellin’ Ed Soule about Fred Crippen, 
tell him about that, too. If your 
crew is really aimin’ to settle this 
thing, my idea would be to start by 
havin’ a look at Shadow Canyon. I 
intend to go up there myself.” 


D SOULE was that minute 

having his own look at 
Shadow Canyon. The night 
before, a bare half hour after he’d 
dumped the five-gallon can of coal- 
oil onto the floor of Fred Crippen’s 
cabin and thrown the match that 
started the blaze, he had been wait- 
ing in the timber above the cabin, 
looking down to make sure he’d done 
a thorough job. 

It was while he sat there motion- 
less in his saddle that the bay had 
lifted his head, ears up in attention. 
Ed had come down out of the sad- 
dle in a hurry and barely managed 
to clamp his hand over the animal’s 
nostrils in time to stop him from 
nickering. Then, sounding softly 
but unmistakably, he had heard the 
muted plodding hoof-pound of a 
walking horse far above him, near 
the crest of the wooded hill. 

No. horse could have strayed up 
there. without a rider. And Ed Soule 
didn’t want anyone to witness this 
thing he was doing. He had planned 
it carefully as the only way of get- 
ting the other small ranchers to come 
in with him against Whip. He knew 
that Fred Crippen’s place was so iso- 


lated and so well hidden that no. 


neighbor would see the blaze. And 
to make things even better, dark 
storm clouds now hid the stars. 
There would be rain before morning 
and no man would be able to tell 
when the fire had started. - 
Ed’s instinct was to go up through 
the timber and identify that rider. 


He made a wide circle, walking his 
horse as soundlessly as he could un- 
til he finally came to the spot where 
he calculated the sound had origi- 
nated. He was bent over in the sad- 
dle studying the ground as best he 
could in the dark, looking for sign, 
when suddenly a gun thundered 
close at hand. 

The bullet clipped a one-inch strip 
of felt neatly off Ed’s Stetson. He 
jerked straight in the saddle in time 
to see a shadowy figure cut out of — 
the trees ahead. His right hand 
dipped to holster and came up 
swinging one of his Colt .45s into 
line. He thumbed three quick shots 
at that fading blur of shadow until 
the flash of his gun blinded him and 
he couldn’t make it out any longer. 

Then he recklessly put spurs to his 
bay and followed the hoofbeats of 
that other pony. They faded out 
before he had gone a half mile. 
Then, knowing that in burning Fred 
Crippen’s body he had neatly framed 
himself with murder, he waited there 
on the hill above the layout all that 
night, his poncho held tightly about 
him during the brief hard rain. At 
the first hint of dawn he had picked 
up the now partly washed-out sign 
of the other rider and was following 
it west, down out of the hills. 

That sign had held strong all 
morning. It had swung wide of 
Whip’s north fence, past Jim Craw- 
ford’s place at the edge of the bad 
lands, and angled down off open 
range to lead Ed directly into the 
mouth of Shadow Canyon and 
across the mile-long punishment of 
the jagged malpais bed that shaped 
the opening. 

Now he was seeing other sign 
along with the one he followed. In- 
teresting sign, too. A mile above the 
canyon mouth, where the rain hadn’t 
been so heavy two nights ago and 
where the rock gave way to a thin 
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top-soil, the ground was churned by 
hundreds of hoofs, the sign that a 
large herd of cattle had passed, by. 

Ed was beginning to understand 
the meaning of all this when sud- 
denly from ahead and above him a 
voice called down, “Jerk ’em up, 
stranger! Reach!” 

Ed’s instinct prompted him to roll 
out of the saddle before that voice 
stopped speaking. A shot blasted 
out, sending its racket up the long 
corridor of the canyon. Ed lit hard 
-on one shoulder, the sand kicked up 
by a second bullet which cut his face. 
He rolled onto his feet an instant 
later, palming up both his guns. 

Whipping his glance upward, he 
saw the pale, wicked face of the killer 
twenty feet above. The man was 
perched awkwardly on a ledge of 
rock. There was blood on his shirt, 
on the hand that held his gun. For 
a moment Ed Soule hesitated. 


UT as the wounded man’s 
weapon swung down in line 
with him again, Ed thumbed 

three quick shots that cut loose an 
inferno of sound. Up there the 
bushwhacker’s body jerked spas- 
modically three distinct times, dou- 
bling forward at the waist. It took 
two long seconds for the man to lose 
his balance and topple down off his 
high perch. He lit hard and rolled 
loosely down the less abrupt slope 
below until he lay spread-eagled and 
unmoving. 

When Ed stepped over there he 
needed only one glance to see that 
the man was dead. 

A bend of the canyon lay ahead. 
It was that abrupt angling of the 
high walls that cut off all sound un- 
til it was too late. Hearing the thun- 
der of oncoming horses shuttle down 
suddenly and loud, Ed ran for his 
bay horse thirty feet away. While 
he was yet ten feet short of the bay, 


three riders suddenly swung around 
the bend. 

The leader saw him and threw 
himself out of the saddle, jerking a 
rifle from its boot. He knelt in the 
sand and whipped a shot that caught 
Ed Soule in mid-stride and knocked 
his feet from under him. Ed tried 
to get up but a white-hot pain 
coursed the length of his right leg, 
leaving it numb and, for the moment 
at least, helpless. 

By that time three guns were on 
him. He dropped both his weapons 
and slowly lifted his hands. 

“Take a look at Feeney,” called 
the first rider out of his saddle, the 
one that stepped in and picked up 
Ed’s two guns. 

“Four slugs in him,” said the man 
who went over to look at the dead 
man. “Dead as he'll ever be, and 
he’s come a long ways since he 
started bleedin’.” 

“Maybe you ought to tell us 
about it.” This from the last of the 
trio who now stood in front of Ed, 
looking down at him. 

“T was ridin’ up the canyon here 
when he tried to cut down on me,” 
Ed said. “It lrad to be one of us.” 

The obvious leader of this trio was 
the man who had spoken last, the 
one who had taken that first shot at 
Ed and so neatly brought him down. 
He was a tall man, almost as tall as 
Ed, lean and with a thin face that 
was almost handsome. “Suppose 
you tell us what brought you up 
here,” he now drawled. 

Ed nodded toward the body lying 
a few feet away. “Him.” 

“And what did Feeney do to 
you?” 

“Stole seventy-odd head of my 
beef night before last,” Ed said, de- 
ciding on a bluff. 

“Let’s get it over with, Stretch!” 
one of the others growled impa- 
tiently. 
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“Stretch” waved a hand carelessly 
to command the speaker to silence. 
“Be quiet, Tonto. We're paid to 
steal cattle, not to gun every 
- stranger we meet.” He turned and 

called to the man kneeling beside the 
dead Feeney: “Joe, come over here 
and patch this gent’s leg so he can 
ride in with us.” Then, to Ed: “You 
won't be able to fork a hull far the 
shape you're in.” 

“Because of the leg?” Ed asked. 

Stretch grinned significantly. 
“We'll call it that.” 


TRETCH DOOLEY rode down 
on Whip an hour after dark 
more worried than he admitted 

even to himself. He was a rustler 
and not ashamed of it. The strang- 
er’s arrival in Shadow Canyon com- 
plicated things. 

As he passed beneath the branches 
of the tall cottonwood midway the 
length of the lane, a rider suddenly 
appeared out of the shadows and 
called brusquely, “Hold on! Where 
you goin’?” 

“In to buy my girl a hair ribbon,” 
Stretch drawled, pulling his chestnut 
to a halt. “What’s the matter, Pete, 
you boys spocky tonight?” 

“You can get it from the boss,” 
Pete answered. “Go on in, I ain’t 
got any time for talk.” His tone was 
surly. 

So Stretch Dooley had a slight 
forewarning of what was to come. 
But it was nothing to the explosion 
that cut loose the instant he stepped 
into Mike Rudd’s office. 

The rancher was sitting at his 
desk. When the door opened he 
raised his glance and saw who it was. 
His square, loosely-jowled face took 
on a quick grimace of anger and he 
lunged up out of his chair, planted 
his fists on the desk top and glared 
at Stretch as he said, “You’ve got 
guts to come in here! You = 


But then the slow hardening of 
Stretch’s face warned him. That, 
and the lazy gesture of the man’s 
hand that put it within reach of the 
tied-down holster at his thigh. 
Stretch wasn’t a handsome man 
now; there was a live anger im- 
printed on his aquiline face. 

Mike sat down heavily, and his 
voice intoned flatly, “You had your 
orders! We'd have made this play 
stick if you hadn’t done it. Stretch, 
I trusted you.” 

“Suppose you get it off your chest, 
boss. After you’re through, maybe 
you can tell me what’s makin’ you 
so proddy.” 

“Proddy!” Rudd blazed. But his 
anger died out before a mounting 
shrewdness. “Who did it, Stretch? 
Name the man that did it and I'll 
have him gunned.” 

“Did what?” 

“Burned Fred Crippen’s layout, 
that one at the head of the valley.” 

“T was up there myself. No one 
burned it. The old jasper came hell- 
in’ down into his pasture after us but 
we'd already driven most of the stuff 
out. We parted his hair with a few 
slugs and let it go at that. He high- 
tailed.” 

“And who went back and cut him 
down and burned his place? Stretch, 
this is serious. The law’s looking 
for the man who did that.” 

Stretch was frowning now, the mo- 
mentary anger gone from his glance. 
“Mike, you'll have to take my word 
for this but no one of us did it. We 
made that a clean job. Crippen was 
the only one that saw us. And he 
didn’t get a close look. If his place 
was fired, he did it himself.” 

“And went in there and lay on his 
floor and let the blaze cook him to a 
cinder!” Rudd scoffed. But then he 
understood that Dooley was telling 
the truth. “All right, Stretch, it 
didn’t happen while you were along. 
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One of your bunch went back later, 
we'll say. But Pve got to know who 
that man was. I’ve got to have him, 
dead, to turn over to the sheriff— 
dead, so he can’t talk.” 

“That’s another wrong guess. 
There wasn’t a man in the crew left 
the herd all the way to the canyon 
hideout. We hit the breaks about 
sunup and it was an all day drive in 
across that malpais. No one of my 
bunch did it, Mike.” 

“Then who did?” Rudd queried, 
plainly baffled. 

“T couldn’t say, but here’s what I 
came to tell you. A man followed 
Feeney in today.” And- Stretch 
went on to tell of the man who was 
now a prisoner in the cabin at the 
hideout. 

During Stretch’s brief account of 
the fight up in Shadow Canyon, 
Mike Rudd’s glance narrowed in 
deep deliberation. Suddenly he 
slammed a fist onto his desk. 
“That’s Soule! Tall, a face that 
doesn’t tell much, man _ crowdin’ 
thirty?” 

“That’s him. He did say Feen- 
ey d run off. with about seventy head 
of his beef. He made a mess of 
Feeney.” 

“Stretch,” Rudd breathed, “we’ve 
got the man we can turn over to the 
sheriff for burnin’ out Fred Crip- 
pen!” 

“How'll you make that stick? If 
this Soule was one of them, he’d be 
a friend of Crippen’s.” 

“Exactly. I happen to know that 
yesterday morning Soule called on 
all his friends and tried to make 
them come in with him against me. 
They wouldn’t. Uf we bring this 
Soule, or his body, in to the sheriff, 
Bob Scholl can think what he likes. 
Maybe I can help him decide that 
Soule and Crippen had it out be- 
cause Crippen wouldn’t help him 
make his fight against Whip.” 


‘lor oldster wasn’t in any 


Stretch Dooley shook his head 
dubiously. “It’s pretty thin, Mike.” 

“We'll fix it so that something of 
Soule’s will be found up there in the 
ruins of Crippen’s cabin. A spur, 
maybe, or a - 

“He smokes different mixin’s from 
any I’ve seen in this part of the 
country. Now maybe if he’d lost a 
sack of tobacco, and if it was found 
partly burned M4 

“Stretch, you ve got a head on 
your shoulders.”’ Rudd got up from 
his desk. “We'll go back and take a 
look at this Ed Soule. This may be 
the one thing that’ll make those 
ranchers pull out. Soule was the 
only man of the lot that hated me 
enough to bring this into the open. 
Without him, the rest won’t fight.” 


CHAPTER Ii 
VENGEANCE BOUND 


UDD and Stretch started west 

R from Whip less than ten min- 

utes later. It took them an 

hour and a quarter to raise the far- 

off winking lights of Jim Crawford’s 
place on the edge of the bad lands. 

“Crawford’s up late,” Rudd com- 
mented as they left the lights be- 
hind. “He usually turns in when the 
sun does.” * 

There was a reason for that light 
of Crawford’s being on. This bache- 
way in- 
volved in what was happening be- 
tween Rudd and the Alkali Valley 
ranchers. Yet a lonely life and an 
instinctive dislike of Mike Rudd’s 
high-handedness had drawn Jim 


~ Crawford’s sympathies toward Ed 


Soule, Tim-Gilpin and the rest. That 
morning, having gotten a quick look 
at Soule’s bay horse and recognizing 
it as Ed struck a straight line for 
Shadow Canyon on Feeney’s sign, 
Jim Crawford’s 3 curiosity had quick- 
ened. 
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Off and on all day, Crawford had 
watched the north, toward the bad 
lands. And shortly before sundown 
he had seen a rider come up out of 
the breaks from the direction of 
Shadow and head east, . toward 
Whip. Any activity in that direc- 
tion was odd, for no man ever went 
down into those bad lands unless he 
had to. Two riders, one going in, 
the other coming out, all im one day, 
was a little too much for Crawford’s 
peace of mind. 

He had eaten his evening meal and 
already taken off his boots, ready to 
turn in, when he suddenly decided 
that he couldn’t sleep unless he had 
something settled in his mind. That 
something made him saddle his one 
pony and ride north toward Shadow 
Canyon a few minutes later. Two 
miles from the layout he looked back 
and saw that he’d left.the lamp in 
his adobe house burning. He cursed 
mildly at the waste of coal-oil that 

would result but kept on going. 

- Deep in the canyon a half hour 
later he had enough warning of Mike 
Rudd’s and Stretch Dooley’s ap- 
proach to cross the canyon floor and 
put himself and his pony well into 
the shadow of one wall, his gnarled 
old fingers clamped about the ani- 
mal’s nostrils. He recognized the 
Whip owner, and heard the other 
rider say as he passed, “Mike, you’re 
leavin’ me out of this. I'll steal this 
whole range empty of beef, but I 
won't be saddled with a killin’.” 
Mike laughed, and the echo of that 
laugh was the last Jim Crawford 
heard. of the pair. 

A stroke of intuition told Craw- 
ford the meaning of those words. He 
went up into the saddle and it took 
him a full two hours to ride out and 
make the circle to Alkali Valley. 
When he pulled in on his pony in 
Tim Gilpin’s yard, the animal was 
ready to drop from sheer exhaustion. 


the saddle before Gilpin’s 

voice sounded from the far 
corner of the cabin. “Stand where 
you are! You’ve got a shotgun lined 
at your middle, stranger!” 

“It’s me, Jim Crawford, Tim!” 

“Tt’s all right, Hope,” Gilpin 
called. “Light the lamp.” And even 
before Gilpin walked down into sight 
a light shone in the cabin’s single 
front window. 

Crawford didn’t wait to get his 
breath before beginning his story. 
As a result, it came out in spasmodic, 
broken and half-finished sentences 
that time and again made Tim Gil- 
pin want to take the oldster by the 
shoulders and shake his words loose. 
Hope came out, a quilted robe 


(Uitte sada was barely out of 


wrapped about her, to hear the last” . 


of Crawford’s story. And once she 
interrupted him to say quietly to her 
father; “T’ll go in and get your guns.” 

Gilpin threw Crawford’s saddle 
onto a fresh horse, and the two of 
them rode at a hard run across the 
pasture below. Back at the cabin 
Hope finished dressing and went to 
the corral to saddle her own chest- 
nut mare. Her father wouldn’t have 
liked what she was doing, but she 
was thinking only of Ed Soule now. 
Thinking of Ed Soule was what had 
made her bring along her father’s 
old Sharps rifle and a handful of 
shells for it, even though she wasn’t 
certain that the twenty-year-old am- 
munition would fire. 


Gilpin gathered his eight men in a 


little under an hour. All eight had 
learned earlier that day of Fred 
Crippen’s death and of Ed Soule’s 
mysterious absence. All of them had 
undergone a change of heart at these 
new, ominous developments. Even 
Baker, who was so crippled that he 
could keep only one foot in the stir- 
rup, was along tonight. And there 
was Hollister and his two men, Knee 


Sieh aia 
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with his fourteen-year-old son, and 
Sam Baggins and his brother. 

“Crawford, you lead the way,” 
Tim Gilpin said, as Baggins, at the 
lower end of the valley, rode out to 
join the rest. “We'll have to take 
our luck as it comes,” he went on. 
“From what Crawford saw and 
heard tonight, it’s a fair bet that Ed 
Soule’s up in Shadow somewhere and 
in trouble. And it’s also a fair bet 
that our missin’ herds are in there 
with him. Gents, tonight’ll either 
see this thing finished or it’ll finish 
us. If any one of you wants to pull 
out now, do it and no one of us will 
hold it against you.” 

He paused, and the silence that 
followed his words was freighted 
with tension. Yet not a man made 
a move to swing his pony out of that 
closely knit group of riders. Finally 
Gilpin said, “Then we'll be ridin’,” 
and he followed after Jim Crawford 
who set the pace at a stiff, mile-eat- 
ing trot. 


D SOULE doubted that any 

man in Roco Verde County 

knew what lay at the head of 
Shadow Canyon. There was, as Jim 
Crawford had often put it, nothing 
to bring a man up here. A mile-long 
stretch of malpais choked the can- 
yon’s mouth, the crystalline edges of 
the lava rock so sharp that they 
could cut a horse’s hoofs to the flesh 
in five minutes’ time unless a man 
was overly cautious, as cautious as 
Ed himself had been this morning 
coming in. Once a man was across 
the malpais there was nothing be- 
yond, nothing for five tortuous miles 
of bad up and down going across 
rock and sand. 

And even at the end of that five 
miles there was nothing to arouse a 
man’s interest, unless by chance he 
took that narrow ofi-shoot that was 
no more than a broad crevice in 


what appeared to be the blank end 
wall of the canyon. 

That narrow off-shoot twisted for 
another quarter mile between tower- 
ing walls until suddenly it rounded 
a sharp bend and opened into a two- 
mile-wide basin where fair grass of- 
fered temporary feed for the six hun- 
dred head of cattle now hidden 
there, Ed Soule’s small herd along 
with the rest. At the basin’s far end 
was a shack built of poles dragged 
down from one of the low hills three 
miles away. The shack squatted 
near the basin’s one scant source of 
water, a weak spring that year after 
year watered the grass until well into 
the summer when it finally dried be- 
fore the sun’s fierce glare. 

Ed hadn’t been told, but he knew 
that there was a way out of this 
basin back and into the hills. Once 
today he’d heard one of Stretch Doo- 
ley’s men mention Horse Creek, 
which was the name of both a town 
and a stream seventy miles across 
the hills in the next county. If 
Stretch and the others were from 
Horse Creek it was a dead certainty 
that these cattle would eventually 
be driven there, their brands 
changed so that they could be mixed 
with Horse Creek herds and forever 
lose their identity. 

“Take it easy on him, boys,” 
Stretch had said on leaving the 
cabin shortly before dusk. Stretch 
was an easy-going man Ed Soule 
somehow liked despite the fact that 
he was arustler. And Stretch’s men 
were typical punchers, all but one. 

“Tonto” Keene was the one who 
had that morning suggested “getting 
it over with.” He was plainly of 
the killer breed, both in looks and 
actions. He wore two guns and they 
were tied low on his bowed legs. 
His face was an inscrutable mask of 
hardly concealed viciousness. He 
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had evidently been the dead Feeney’s 
friend, for after Stretch left the 
shack at sundown he made several 
pointed remarks. 

“Stretch always was soft,” he 
complained once. “We could gun 
down this stranger and tell Stretch 
he made a break for it.” He spoke 
to one of the others, loud enough so 
that Ed could hear. 

“Lay off, Tonto. You want to 
buy some real trouble with Stretch?” 

Tonto evidently didn’t want trou- 
ble with Stretch, for he said nothing 
more about Ed Soule but kept a 
surly silence and ignored the others. 
Acting on Stretch’s orders, they gave 
Ed all he could eat for supper that 
evening and didn’t tie him where he 
lay in his bunk, his leg throbbing 
with pain from the rifle-bullet that 
had put a hole through the flesh of 
his thigh. They had taken his guns 
- away from him but not his belts. 

“How much is Mike Rudd payin’ 
your crew to drive this herd out to 
the country?” Ed asked one of 
Stretch’s men. : 

“Plenty,” the man replied, and 
from there on Ed Soule had at least 
one slim doubt erased from his mind. 
Mike Rudd was admittedly behind 
the rustling. 

After they had eaten, four of 
Stretch’s men pulled the slab table 
out from the.wall of the shack’s sin- 
gle room and settled down to a game 
of stud. One man stayed out of the 
game for two hands to go and gather 
wood and build a fire in the sheet- 
iron stove. After that Ed watched 
the game from where he lay, uncom- 
fortable because of his leg and the 
stiff bulky shell-belts at his waist. 
The belts became so bothersome that 
he finally sat up in the bunk and 
started unbuckling them. All at 
once something stopped him and he 
fastened the first belt again. 


“How’s chances on gettin’ in the 
game?” he said to the men at the 
table. “Or isn’t my money any 
good?” 

One of the four, a man called Sum- 
mers, nodded. “Sure, | stranger. 
Only won’t that leg bother you?” 

“Did you ever try lyin’ down with 
a toothache?” 

Summers grinned. 
about half a minute. 
I had to get up.” 

“This leg’s like a whole mouthful 
of bad teeth,” Ed declared, rising 
from the bunk and stepping across 
to the table to take the one remain- 
ing chair. 


“Once, for 
Tt hurt so bad 


E had a little money in his 
pockets and made it a point 
to lose consistently. The 

game reminded him of many others 
in the bunkhouses of the Colorado 
outfits he’d worked for years ago. 
These four were ordinary punchers, 
no different from half a hundred oth- 
ers he had known; they made the 
same jokes, played the game the 
same way. 

He made it a point to get up out 
of his chair occasionally and walk 
the length of the room and back 
again, “to get the stiffness out of 
this bum pin,” he said the first time. 
After that they didn’t pay him much 


-attention, at least no one but Tonto, 


who sat in a chair in one remote 
shadowed corner. And Ed realized 
from their indifference that there 
was at least one man standing guard 
outside the shack. 

Finally, after more than an hour’s 
play, he saw his chance. He got 
lazily up out of the chair, hunched 
his shoulders, and drawled: “That 
fire could stand some more wood.” 
He limped across and lifted the lid 
off the stove and dropped some wood 
in. Then, as he laid the lid back, 
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his free hand shucked two .45 shells 
from his belt and he threw them 
down onto the coals. 

His back crawled as he limped 
slowly back to the table. He noted 
three things instinctively—that the 
lamp on the table was within his 
reach, that the room’s single window 
was set in the wall ten feet in back 
of his chair, and that Tonto was ey- 
ing him in that cold inscrutable way 
that made him the man to watch 
most carefully. 

Ed had barely let himself down in 
the chair when the blast of the first 
exploding shell cut loose. Summers, 
directly across the table, stiffened 


-. and stabbed his hand for his gun. 


A split-second later Ed was lunging 
up out of his chair and ‘knocking the 
lamp from the table with a wide 
sweep of his arm. 

The second shell exploded before 
the lamp hit the floor. Summers 
yelled stridently, “Watch him! 
Someone’s out there!” and in that 
brief interval of time Ed Soule had 
covered the ten feet to the window, 
dragging a chair along after him. 

He threw all his weight into the 
swing of his two arms that lifted the 
chair from the floor and hurled it 
through the window. The glass and 
frame crashed outward, and with the 
sound Ed stepped back close against 
the near wall. Tonto’s guns blazed 
a sudden inferno of sound from the 
corner, the flashes of the weapons 
lancing straight for the window. 
Under cover of the sound, Ed 
crossed the room and stood to one 
side of the door. 

A sudden lull followed. 
make it?” Summers’ 
harshly. 

There was the hurried tread of 
boots outside and abruptly the door 
swung open. 
there with the six-gun in his hands 


“Did he 
voice asked 


The man standing . 


had barely time enough to ask, 
“What’s comin’ off up——” before 
Ed Soule’s smashing fist caught him 
full in the mouth. 


Ed lunged through the door, 
reaching for the six-gun as the man 
sprawled backward. A gun blasted © 
out behind him, the bullet whipping 
past his head as he wrenched the 
gun loose from the guard’s grasp. 
Armed now, he stepped quickly out 
of line with the door and ran 


obliquely out from the cabin. 


From close ahead someone 
shouted loudly, “That you, Sum- 
mers?” Ed could just make out the 
shapes of two riders in the darkness. | 
He brought up his weapon, thumbed 
two quick shots and saw one horse 
lunge and fall to his knees. He heard 
Mike Rudd’s voice calling sharp 
oaths, and then the two were out of 
sight, wheeling frantically back into 
the darkness. 

The next hour was sheer torture 
to Ed Soule. His leg bandage loos- 
ened and the wound started to bleed 
so that he had to waste precious min- 
utes binding it up agai. He had 
crossed the floor of the draw and was 
now on one cedar-dotted up-slope, 
heading in the general direction of 
the entrance from Shadow Canyon. 
Time and again riders approached 
almost close enough for him to see 
them, only to swing away again and 
go back down into the draw.. Twice 
he heard Stretch Dooley’s voice 
down there, once Mike Rudd’s as 
the rancher directed the search. 

After that first hour, Ed Soule 
moved carefully, knowing that a sin- 
gle sound might give him away. He 
was relieved when he found that the 
weapon he’d taken from the guard 
in the doorway was a .45, and one 
of the first things he did was to 
shuck the empties from the gun and 
reload it with shells from his belts. 
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: 
When Ed. Soule - 
reached the can- 
yon mouth a 


voice called ; 
ee “s 
A 


down, “Jerk ’em 
up, stranger!” 


CHAPTER IV 
GUNFIRE RECKONING 


T was Stretch Dooley’s 
| hunch that took -him 
and his six men and 
Mike Rudd to the head of 
the draw. “He can’t get 
far with that leg,” Stretch ° 
told Mike. “And the only 
way out he knows is down 
Shadow. Let’s get up 
there, spread out, and stop 


him as he tries to get G-=. 


through.” 

Rudd agreed with this * 
reasoning and went along. 
Stretch had his men get av 
out of their saddles and , .. 
leave the horses with one % 
lone guard. Then he placed - ‘ 
his men so that either side 
of the off-shoot entrance“ 
was closely watched. . 

“We may have a long wait. But 
we want this Ed Soule and we want 
him alive,” he said. 

“Dead’ll do,’ Mike 
marked. 

“Mike, you'll play along with me 
on this. Your bargain was for us to 
get away with anything up to a 


city 


Rudd _re- 


thousand head of beef. But you 
didn’t hire us for a gun crew. We'll 
get this Ed Soule and turn him over 
to you alive. What you do with 
him’s none of our business.” 

“You can get hung for rustlin’ as 
quick as for killin’,’ Tonto put in 
pointedly. 

“But if you don’t get hung for 
either, I’d a damn sight rather think 
back on alterin’ a steer’s brand with 
my runnin’ iron than on alterin’ the 
looks of a man’s face with a bullet,” 


oY Stretch drawled. And in those few 


4 


words he summed up his philosophy. 
Tonto was a troublemaker. For 
that reason, Stretch stationed him 
close in to the opening of the off- 
shoot and took up his own place 
near by. Rudd was across on the 
other slope with Summers and two 
others. 
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They waited there for more than 
an hour, until Stretch himself began 
to think that he’d made a wrong 
guess and that Ed Soule wouldn’t 
try this way out. He was about to 
rise from where he was hunkered 
down behind a stunted cedar when 
he caught the hint of an unmistak- 
able sound slurring out of the open- 
ing between the high walls of the 
off-shoot that led up from Shadow 
Canyon. Two seconds later he had 

-identified the sound as the muffled 
hoofbeat of several ponies. 

Then, before he could shout a 
warning to the others, that sound 
suddenly increased in volume as Tim 
Gilpin led his small posse of ranch- 
ers out of the opening and into the 
draw. 

Tonto’s gun spoke sharply, its ex- 
plosion slapping back off the high 
walls with a flat detonation. Jim 
Crawford, close behind Gilpin, 
lurched in his saddle and fell stiffly 
to the ground. Someone behind Gil- 
pin answered Tonto’s gun with a 
quick shot from a Winchester, and 
opposite Stretch, Mike Rudd’s six- 
gun suddenly blasted three times in 
a staccato burst of sound. 

Gilpin spurred his horse down out 
of the way, giving those behind him 
room to fan out on either side of the 
narrow off-shoot opening. He 
wheeled and headed for the spot 
where the gun had a moment before 
sounded.. Suddenly a shape rose 
from behind a low-growing chamiza 
bush close in front of him, to be out- 
lined a moment later by a burst of 
gun flame. 

A bullet caught Gilpin high on his 
left shoulder, yet he lifted his Win- 
chester, took cool aim, and brought 
= man down as his horse plunged 

ys 
A hundred yards short of Stretch’s 
position Ed Soule was startled by 
this sudden burst of sound across a 


silence that had a moment ago been 
complete and ominous, a silence that 
had taken him to his knees to crawl 
warily toward the off-shoot opening 
in the full knowledge that a trap 
might lie ahead. Now he rose to 
his feet, stood there a moment un- 
decided, catching an _ occasional 
glimpse of a mounted rider, twice 
seeing men on foot running down 
from the shelter of the clump of ce- 

dars footing the opening. : 


AR across to the other side 
came Tim Gilpin’s shout, 
“Ride *em down!” and with 

the sudden knowledge that these 
mounted riders were his friends, Ed 
Soule swung up his six-gun and fired 
once at the shadowy figure of a man 
running back from the shelter of the 
trees. 

His bullet grazed Tonto’s left arm. 
The rustler stopped, arced both his 
guns upward to line at that wink of 
powder-flame that had for a split- 
second spotted Ed’s gun. The weap- 
ons bucked in Tonto’s hands, ‘his 
bullets whipping with deadly accu- 
racy at that now blacked-out target. 
But Ed Soule had _ instinctively 
stepped aside as he shot, so that 
Tonto’s bullets whipped the air close 
to one side of him. 

By the flashes of those twin guns, 
Ed recognized Tonto, and as those 
bullets cut closer toward him he 
threw one more blasting shot with 
the .45. The explosion of his weapon 
sounded at the exact instant a bullet 
caught Ed in his wounded leg and 
knocked him off his feet. Abruptly 
the rustler’s guns ended their stac- 
cato rhythm. Tonto dropped both 
six-guns, his hands clawed his shirt 
open at the chest, and suddenly his 
knees buckled and he fell hard on his 
face, his hands still clenching his 
shirt with the stiff grip of death. 

Below, Gilpin and the others had 
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fanned out and now came sweeping 
back toward the ofi-shoot’s entrance. 
Ed, unable to move his leg, saw three 
empty-saddled brones go plunging 
wildly off into the darkness before 
Gilpin’s riders opened their fire again 
at two men on foot who made a wild 
break from the cover of the cedars 
and tried to run down to the spot 
where they’d left their ponies. 

Seeing that they couldn’t make it, 
these two abruptly stopped and their 
guns blasted back at Gilpin and the 
others. One rider melted out of the 
saddle, another dropped his rifle and 
elutched his side before the pair on 
foot were finally cut down. 

The sound of the guns faded for 
a moment and was then taken up 
agam two hundred yards below. Two 


rifles down there were throwing shots. 


at a rider who suddenly cut out from 
the knot of horses that had an hour 
ago brought Stretch Dooley’s men 
up here. In another ten seconds 
those rifles were quiet and Gilpin’s 
two riders came up from below and 
a voice Ed recognized as Charlie 
Knee’s called, “That’s the last of 


’em, Gilpin. He got away. Now 
we'll try and find Ed Soule.” 

“Up here!” Ed Soule called 
faintly. 

Gilpin, recognizing the voice, 
reined his pony up the slope. Ed 


called once again, and in half a min- 
ute Gilpin was alongside him and 
coming down out of his saddle. 

“You hurt?” Tim said as he knelt 
beside Ed. 

“Don‘t know, Tim. I ean’t feel 
much down there.” 

Ed tried to lift himself up onto his 
knees but Gilpin reached out and 
pushed him down again. “Easy, Ed. 
You’re bleedin’ like a stuck pig.” 
Gilpin took out his knife, slit the leg 
of Ed’s Levis, and took a quick look 

‘at the wound. Then he came onto 
his feet and called down to the oth- 


ers. “A couple of you get up here 
and build a fire so we can see what 
were doin’. The rest take a look 
for Jim and Hollister.” 

“You go along and help, Tim,” 
Ed said. “I saw Jim Crawford leave 
his hull close in near the off-shoot. 
He may need doctorin’ a damn sight 
worse than I do.” 

It took twenty minutes after the 
fire of dead cedar branches started 
blazing to account for the last of — 
Tim Gilpin’s posse. A bullet had 
broken Baker’s forearm, one of Hol- 
lister’s men had a flesh-wound in the 
calf of his right leg, John Baggins 
was missing the lobe of one ear, and 
Gilpin himself had a bullet-grazed 
shoulder. And after a long search 
they found Jim Crawford’s lifeless 
body wedged between two jagged 
rocks near the mouth of the off- 
shoot. 

Tim Gilpin helped carry Craw- 
ford’s limp form down to the fire. 
“Never knew what hit him,” he said 
quietly, his voice edged with bitter- 
ness. “I counted four others up 
there that make it up a little for Jos- 
in’ him. The rest are gone.” 

“Any one see the gent that took 
out on that pony?” Ed Soule asked 
from where he sat alongside the fire, 
his right hand holding the tourni-. 
quet Hollister had wrapped about 
his leg. He was thinking of Mike 
Rudd and of Stretch Dooley. 

“T did,” Knee spoke up. “Had a 
good look at him. He was about 
your size, big and leggy. Funny 
thing about that. He had a clean 
chance at me and didn’t take it.” 

Ed Soule smiled, knowing at once 
that it was Stretch Dooley who had 
ridden down the draw. He was 
somehow relieved to think that 
Stretch wasn’t one of the four dead 
men. Then he had another thought 
that made him ask quickly, “And 
how about Mike Rudd?” 
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OW about Mike Rudd?” a 
deep-noted voice spoke out ~ 


from beyond the fire. There 
was a quality of harshness in that 
voice that brought the eyes of all 
these men swinging off there to iden- 
tify it. An instant later a wide, 
low-built shape came into the range 
of the firelight. 

It was Mike Rudd. He had a six- 
gun in each hand, weapons that 
swung slowly in tight ares that men- 
aced them all, made them lift their 
hands above their heads. 

Rudd’s square ugly face was gray- 
Jooking and twisted with pain. His 
black broadcloth coat was unbut- 
toned to reveal] a smear of red on his 
white shirt front, high up and to one 
side. That was the damage done by 
the first shot Tim Gilpin had thrown 
in the fight. 

Rudd came on a step or two un- 
til he stood directly opposite Ed 
Soule. And it was on Ed Soule that 
his bleak, gray-eyed glance finally 
rested. Now that he was closer they 
could all hear his breathing, a rat- 
tle that was the unmistakable sign 
of a lung wound. 

“You nearly got away with it, 
Soule,” he said bleakly. “Before I 
shoot your guts out, tell ’°em about 
Crippen! Tell ’em who burned his 
place.” 

Ed Soule told them soberly, ex- 
plaining the reasons for what he’d 
done as briefly as he could. He 
hadn’t raised his hands as the others 
did at the threat of Rudd’s guns. 
And as he talked he edged his right 
hand in toward the holster at his 
thigh. When he finished speaking 
the thumb of his hand was touching 
the walnut handle of the weapon. 

Mike Rudd saw that, smiled 
twistedly. “Go ahead, Soule. Make 
your play! You won't have a 
chance, but make your play!” And, 

_to emphasize his words, he thumbed 
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back both hammers of his guns. 

Ed felt his forehead bead with 
perspiration. He was staring across 
at Rudd, not at the man’s eyes, but 
into the black holes of those twin 
gun muzzles. He knew he didn’t 
have a chance, but he knew, too, 
that in another second those guns 
would blast their flame at him and 
that he’d have to make this one fu- 
tile try. 

His right hand lifted, his forefin- 
gers snapped out the gun. Suddenly 
from far" behind Rudd the darkness 
was spotted with a purple burst of 
flame and a low-throated explosion 
blasted the silence. 

Ed, staring at the two six-guns, 
saw them jerk to one side as Mike 
Rudd’s body jumped. ‘Then the 
guns exploded, Ed’s own .45 swung 
up and he emptied it with a pro- 
longed burst of sound that slapped 
out across the draw in a series of re- 
peated echoes. It was over then, 
Mike Rudd down off his feet, his . 
shirt front torn ragged by Ed’s bul- 
lets, and now more red than white. 

Ed struggled to his feet. “See 
who’s out there, Tim,” he said, peer- 
ing into the darkness behind the spot 
where Mike Rudd had a moment 
ago stood. 

“Dad! Dad, are you all right?” 

It was Hope Gilpin’s voice. The 
sound of it brought Tim wheeling 
around, running away from the fire. 

Ed Soule, remembering the jerk 
of Mike Rudd’s guns a split-second 
before they had fired, hobbled to the 
other side of the fire and threw a 
blanket across Rudd’s still body. 

Tim and Hope came into the fire- 
light, the father’s arm about the 
girl’s shoulders. Tim held the old 
Sharps rifle in his other hand. 

Abruptly Hope Gilpin stopped, 
her horrified gaze riveted to the 
blanket and the shape that lay be- 
neath it. “I—I killed him!” Her 
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voice was barely above a whisper, a 
hint of hysteria touching it. She 
buried her face in her hands and 
turned to put her head on her fa- 
ther’s shoulder. “He was—he would 
have shot Ed, Dad. I had to do it.” 

“But you didn’t,” Ed Soule said. 
“You missed. Your bullet kicked up 
the dust off there beyond the fire.” 

Hope raised her head, wonder and 
relief in her eyes. “You’re sure?” 

“Sure as I’ll ever be of anything,” 
Ed assured her soberly. “Rudd 
must have felt how close that bul- 
let came. He waited just long 
enough to let me get my gun onto 
him. He was dead right when he 
pulled his triggers.” 

He flashed a glance at the rest, a 
glance that was at once understood, 
for John Baggins spoke up: “That’s 
right, Miss Hope. Either the sights 
on that old smokepole are twisted or 
you're a poorer shot than your old 
man.” 

Ed Soule had only a hazy recol- 
lection of what happened from then 
on. He knew that they put him on 
a horse and that Hope rode close be- 
side him on the way to the shack, 
once or twice putting an arm about 
him to keep him in the saddle. And 
he had a dim, fevered memory of 


climbing out of his saddle and walk- 
ing a few steps and falling onto 
something that was softer than the 
ground and that immediately invited 
sleep. 

It was nearly noon of the next day 
before he opened his eyes. Hope had 
just stepped in through the shack’s 
doorway and was looking toward the 
bunk where he lay. 

She met his glance and smiled. 
“Better?” she asked softly, coming 
over to him. 

Instead of answering, he reached 
out and took one of her hands. Her 
face took on that tinge of color and 
the smile that made her beautiful. 
“Dad’s gone to town for a doctor,” 
she said. 

-“T don’t need a doctor. Hope, 
that mornin’ I rode up to your place 
so riled I couldn’t see——” 

“Yes, Ed?” 

“Well, I remember the way you ~ 
looked. It was—it was a little like 
the way you look now.” His grip 
tightened on her hand. 

“How do I look now, Ed?” She 
bent down under the pull of his arm. 

“Good enough to > But prob- 


ably Ed realized the futility of words 
at that moment, for suddenly he was 
finishing what he had to say with a 
kiss. 
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MISSING DEPARTMENT 


CRONIN, HANNAH—She left Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1908 and came to America. I believe she set- 
tled in Chicago. I am a soldier and was sta- 
tioned in Dublin in 1908 and would very much 
like to locate her. If any one knows her where- 
abouts please write to Private A. Keeble, “Pen- 
lee,” 8 Gainsbero Road, Felixstowe, Suffolk, 
England. 


TABER, JESSE LEE—Last heard of in Red 
Fork, Oklahoma. His mother was called “Sis” 
Taber. He had a half-sister, Ethel Hawkins. If 
any one has any information, please communi- 
cate with Mrs. Winnie L. Walker, 303 Schiffer- 
decker, Joplin, Missouri. 


HAWKINS, EMMETT—His mother ran a 
rooming house in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1918 
or 1919. He married Ethek Murray in 1916. If 
any one has any information concerning his 
whereabouts, please communicate with Mrs. J. L. 
Walker, 303 Schifferdecker, Joplin, Missouri. 


STEARMEN, ALBERT LEE—He was in the 
army ‘in 1918. He originally came from Ken- 
tucky but lived in Wichita, Kansas, in 1916 and 
1917. Any one having any information, please 
communicate with Mrs. Winnie Taber Walker, 
803 Schifferdecker, Joplin, Missouri. 


EAKES, ROBERT EDMOND—He was last 
heard from in July, 1987, while in Julesburg, 
Colorado. He is 14 years old and has blue eyes 
and auburn hair, and a lot of freckles on his 
face. We were told he was headed for Cali- 
fornia, He might be using the name of Edmond 
Roberts or Robert Edmopds. If any one knows 
anything about him please write to his grand- 
mother. I am terribly worried about him. Mrs. 
A. A. Kerns, 2420 South 6th Street, Council 
Bluffs, Lowa. 


MARTIN, RHODA RUTH—She is my daugh- 
ter whom I have been trying to locate since 
1917. When she was two and a half years old 
she was put in some hospital for a minor ail- 
ment and from there was taken to a children’s 
home without my consent. While there she was 
adopted and when she was 17 she married. At 
that time she went to the children’s society and 
wanted my address which they would not give 
her, I never signed any papers so she was not 
legally adopted. In 1935 I heard she was looking 
for me. I am very anxious to find my daughter 
and her husband, but I do not know her mar- 


_ riage name. If any one can help me, I would 


appreciate it. Write to Mrs. Edith May Martin, 
c/o Kobernuss, Rt. No. 2, Naperville, Illinois, 


ATTENTION—Will any fellows who worked 
for the Lake Carrier's Association between July, 
1928 and September, 1932 and who knew a man 
by the name of Edwin Trautwein, please get in 
touch with me if you know his whereabouts. He 
was also known as Hddie Jacobs. He has blond 
hair and blue eyes and would be about 28 years 
old. He lived in Toledo, Ohio, for a while and 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Buffalo, New York. 
I would alse like to hear from the wireless oper- 
ator of the 8.8. Yosemite, who snapped’ this 
young man's picture in August or September of 
1930.. “Eddie, if you see this ad, please get in 
touch with me at once. Everything is all right 
and I would like to see you again.” Any in- 
formation concerning this man’s whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Write to ‘Alice,” care of 
Missing Department, Western Story Magazine. 


HALL, EMMA—Will the Emma Hall who in- 
quired through this magazine nearly five years 
ago fer an Emma Hall, please answer this. 
am the daughter of Jervace Hall and was named 
for my Aunt Emma Hall, wife of Samuel Hail. 
The other brothers were John and Tom. Write 
to Emma Elizabeth Hall, 657 North Main Street, 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 


DAVIS, ELSIE E.—She is my daughter and 
may be using the name of Miller or Clark. I 
answered her last letter from Edinburg two 
years ago, but it came back to me. She is 22 
years old and has blond hair. If any one has 
any information concerning her whereabouts, 
please write to her mother, Mrs, Nancy Davis, 
Bon Wier, Texas. 


SCOTT, ELIZABETH MAY—She left her 
home in Jackson, Michigan, in 1890. Her mar- 
riage name is unknown. It may be Mrs. Freder- 
ick Williams. If any one has any information 
concerning her whereabouts, write to her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Scott Hawkins, 3329 Seymour 
Avenue Road, Rt. No. 2, Jackson, Michigan. 


GULAHARA, ANCE—He is my. uncle and 
lives somewhere in Texas. If any one knows 
his whereabouts, please write to John L. Ander- 
son, 4047A McPherson, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ATTENTION—I would like any information 
concerning my father’s people, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Pollard. They are dead now. They lived 
somewhere in the Panhandle in the oil region of 
Texas. If any of their relatives see this, write 
to Mrs. John L. Anderson, 4047A McPherson, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


are seeking. 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Live and learn was 
Bumblebee’s philosophy 
but he wasn’t too partic- 
ular about learning... 


UMBLEBEE BILL,” so 
called in the San Juan 
Mountain district because 
of his habit of constantly 
muttering to himself, sank 

down, exhausted, in the shade of a 
shaggy blue spruce. 
“Whoozy-willikers!” he exclaimed, 
wearily wiping his hot brow with a 
red handkerchief. “I wonder if ’m 
going to make it, after all. Less’n 
half this field of lettuce cut and 
packed and I got to deliver the 
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whole batch in Rico tomorrow 
night!” Disconsolately he surveyed 
the partly denuded head lettuce field 
dotted here and there with weath- 
ered wooden crates. Since dawn 
Bumblebee had been cutting the 
juicy heads, packing them in crates, 
and then lugging the crates to his 
homemade ice house. “Why can’t 
lettuce be like beans or seed corn or 
alfalfa or something that doesn’t de- 
mand such a rush harvest?” 

A cowbird, perched on the nearby 
rail fence, answered him but Bum- 
blebee didn’t hear. “TI reckon I bet- 
ter set here for fifteen minutes and 
really relax,’ he informed himself 
with a sigh. “Then maybe I'll feel . 
more like working. Rate I’m going 
I won’t be finished at dark, and if 
I don’t get this lettuce packed quick 
there’s going to be considerable 
loss.” 

He fumbled in a vest pocket, 
brought out a little book with a 
bright red cover. He looked at it 
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wistfully. It was entitled: “Know 
Your West.” 

“If I had time to read it all the 
way through maybe I would find a 
Western fact worth knowing!” he 
murmured, opening it. “I’m sure 
sorry I fell for the ad in that Denver 
paper and sent thirty-five cents for 
this thing! I ain’t learned nothing 
new yet! I know it ain’t wise to get 
under a tree in a lightning storm 
and I know a ring around the moon 
means bad weather! However, see- 
ing that I’m relaxing ” 

He held the book closer and read, 
his lips moving. But not for long. 
A clatter of hoofs on the trail caused 
him to lift his head suddenly. A 
rider—a stranger to him—was turn- 
ing in his gate. — 

“Company, reckon!” mumbled 
Bumblebee. With a sigh of resigna- 
tion he took a pencil from his pocket 
and marked the paragraph he had 
been reading with an X. He 
stretched, preparatory to arising, 
but the stranger’s voice brought him 
to his feet in a great hurry. 

“Hey there!” called the man, dis- 
mounting a few feet from the blue 
spruce. “You Bumblebee Bill, the 
lettuce fellow?” 

Bumblebee felt flattered. “Your 
servant,” he said, bowing low. “But 
if you're a lettuce buyer I’ve already 
contracted my whole crop to Loeb- 
nitz & Fairlamb at Rico——” 

“When you're through bowing and 
scraping, look at this!” snapped the 
man, and as Bumblebee lifted his 
head—and his eyes—he found him- 
self staring into the menacing muz- 
zle of a blue-black six-gun. 

“What, say—why- a 
mered Bumblebee, amazed. 

“No monkeydoodles and we'll get 
along peaceably,” said the stranger, 
glowering at Bumble. “You ever 
heard tell of the Como stage robbery 
loot, brother?” 


stam- 


Bumblebee nodded slowly. “I’ve 
heard the legend : 

“Legend!” exclaimed the stranger, 
with an oath. “Ain’t it the truth, 
you old porcupine? Don’t lie to me, 
fellow!” 

“Well, you see,” replied Bumble- 
bee, analyzing the look in the stran- 
ger’s eyes and finding it dangerous, 
“T never paid much attention to it, 
but I suppose it is true. It hap- 
pened so many years ago, however, 
that I have no personal recollection 
of it. You see, the stage was held 
up and the supposed loot buried 
about five years before I was born 
back in Indiana: e 

“You know where the old Royal 
Ranch Trail is?” the stranger inter- 
rupted. 

SYés sir” 

“And you know where the old 
Indian burying ground is on that 
trail?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you know where Dead 
Horse Cliff is?” 

Bumblebee nodded, wondering 
what the man was leading up to. 

“T figured you would,” said the 
stranger, relaxing a trifle. “I’m hir- 
ing you now, you old fox, to guide 
me to them places. I’m after that 
loot. And I ain’t wasting no time 
poking around in the wrong places 
looking for it. So I’m taking you 
along as my guide to them points 
I mentioned 

Beads of perspiration broke out 
on Bumblebee’s worry-wrinkled fore- 
head. 


AIT a minute, mister!” he 

\) \) protested, excitedly. “I 

can’t go nowhere with you! 

I got the rest of this lettuce to get 

crated before dark and tomorrow I 

got to hitch up the team and tote 
it all into Rico——” 
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“The rabbits can wait,’ snarled 
the bandit. “You're coming with 
me—and right away, too! What’s 
lettuce compared to gold coin, any- 
way?” 

Bumblebee knew he was courting 
death by answering that question, 
but he answered it, nevertheless. 

“This lettuce is here and I got it 
sold and it’s my livelihood,” he de- 
clared wrathfully. “If I don’t sell 
it I don’t eat next winter. And I 
don’t sell it for rabbits, either! This 
lettuce is shipped to Denver and 
Omaha and Topeka and Kansas City 
and Amarillo and 
* “Go get your horse!” rasped the 


stranger. 
“Further,” went on the enraged 
Bumblebee, “this lettuce is really 


here; that doggone buried loot may 
be there and may not be there. At 
least a thousand different - people, 
that I know of, have looked for it 
summer after summer. Maybe one 
of ’em found it for all I know. It’s 
like chasing a rainbow, I'd say, and 
I’m sorry, mister, but I ain’t got 
the time——” - 

The six-gun jerked up. There 
was a look of hard determination 
on the man’s face. “Get your horse 
or Til drill you!” 

Bumblebee got his “horse. Then, 
thinking more of himself than his 
guest, he suggested that maybe he’d 
better get a pack animal, too, and 
bring along some blankets and food 
and tools. 

“We won't get to the Ute burying 
ground until tomorrow noon,” he 
said sadly. “And it’s plenty cold up 
there, and. is 

“All I got to say is hurry up!” 
rasped the stranger. 

Bumblebee hurried. As he got 
some supplies together, the stranger 
paced back and forth impatiently. 

“Hurry up!” he kept repeating. 
“We got to be there first!” 


“Who else is coming?” asked 


Bumblebee hopefully. 


“None of your lip. Hurry up!” 

_ At length they were off. Bumble- 
bee, scowling, led the way up the 
Conifer Trail. The stranger brought 
up the rear, behind the pack animal. 
Tt was a long, silent ride. Neither 
man addressed the other and Bum- 
blebee was too afraid even to talk 
to himself. He was quieter than he 
had been in years. He shivered as 
he thought of what the winter would 
be—with no money, no groceries— 
as a result of the loss of his lettuce. 
Finally, at dusk, he turned in his 
saddle. 

“We turn off up: ahead here at 
the-dead pine tree,” he said, “and 
then we'll be on the old Royal 
Ranch Trail. I reckon we better 
make cam 4 

“We'll keep on riding,” the stran- 
ger said coldly. 

“How long?” 

“All night!” 

“But, listen here, mister: 

“Go on now—none of your lip!” 

So Bumblebee went on. There 
was nothing else to do. He tried to 
think of some way to escape this 
stranger, to get home in time-to 
save at least a part of the lettuce. 
But he discarded idea after idea. He 
rode on, and the moon came up, 
bathing the mountains in a silvery 
shroud as ‘the hours passed. It 
seemed like a nightmare to Bumble-_ 
bee. - About dawn, however, he 
pulled up his tired horse. 

“Yonder’s the old Ute burying 
ground,” he said grimly. “And be- . 
yond it is Dead Horse Cliff—and - 
my horse is going to be dead if we 
ride any longer!” 

The stranger surprised him. “We 
camp here,” he said, dismounting. ° 

Bumblebee grunted. But he was 
very willing to camp. The horses 
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were weary and he was saddle sore. 


- an announcement. 
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He unpacked the mule, got a fire 
going, and made coffee. It was over 
a cup of hot, black coffee that the 
‘stranger thawed out a little. 

“Lot of folks been looking for 
this treasure, eh?” 

“Yep,” said Bumblebee sourly. 

“Well, they wasted their time,” 
the stranger chuckled. “I got. the 
real dope. I got the old map. I’m 
going to find it.” 

Bumblebee was not impressed. 

“How long you-figure it’s going 
to take you?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, but we'll stay until 
we find it,” answered the man. 
“We're first here, anyway. You see, 
another fellow has a map, too. He 
got it from the same fellow I got 
it from, but this second bird ain’t 
released from prison for a few days 
yet so I have the jump 

“Prison, you say?” 
Bumblebee, awed. 

“Yep. We both got the map in 
prison. We got it from a fellow 
doing life for ‘murder. He had the 
location of the treasure but he knew 
he could never have a chance to get 
it. So he traded maps to some of 
us other boys for cigarettes. I fin- 
ished my term first 


UMBLE blanched. He knew 

now that he wasn’t going to 

try any sneak. Not with a 

convict, or a former one, on his trail. 
And yet... 

“Tf Tm = smart,” he thought, 
“maybe I can get away.” 

After breakfast the stranger made 
“Tm going look- 
ing,” he said. “You stay here. If 
you run out on me, Ill follow you 
to hades and skin you valive. You 
be getting up a pretty good lunch. 
Tll be hungry. Just so you'll stay, 
Tl take the horses with me!” 

Bumblebee shrugged. But after 


questioned 


the man had departed he gave away 
to grief and wrath. 
“My lettuce! After all my hard 


-work since spring I got to lose it 


account of a crazy criminal looking 
for a fool treasure as doesn’t exist! 
I got to set- here and cook for him 
while he hunts for a myth! I got a 
good notion to start walking home, 
anyway! If I could save even a part 
of that lettuce I'd be better off than 
setting here——” 

But he recalled the stranger’s 
threat. It wouldn’t take any brains 
for the stranger to locate him back 
in his lettuce field and take his re- 
venge there. No. He'd have to 
stick—forever—if necessary. He 
drank some more coffee, rolled up in 
a blanket, and went to sleep. When 
he awoke, some hours later, he was 
still alone. He poked the fire, 
squinted at the sun for an approxi- 
mate idea of the time, and then sat 
back against a rock. Sadly he felt 
in his vest pocket, brought out his 
little red book and opened it... . 

“Why ain’t lunch ready?” came an 
angry snarl. The stranger came 
around the rock, snatched the little 
book from Bumblebee’s hand and 
gave him a hefty kick. “No reading 
around here when there is work to 
do, brother.» You get lunch right 
now!” 

There was no need for Bumblebee 
to ask what luck the treasure hunter 
had had. His manner. was indica- 
tive enough. Bumblebee went back 
to the fire. 

“Hey,” said the stranger suddenly, 
“what you got a cross mark here on 
this page of your book for, brother?” 

mW ihiy.s I marked that yesterday 
when 

“Well,” said the stranger, jump- 
ing up with an oath, “I saw a dead 
gopher not fifty feet out there in the 


sage, as I rode in just now. We’re 


moving camp right away!” 
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“What?” gasped the: — 


Bumblebee. 

“T ain’t got time to have no tick 
fever now!” bellowed. the stranger, 
stepping around gingerly. 

“What you talkmg about?” eried 
Bumble. 

“You got it marked right here m 
your own little book!” exclaimed the 
ex-convict, shoving the red book at 
Bumblebee. “Look at it!” 

Bumble read the paragraph 
marked with the X. 


In the early days when an Indian saw 
a dead gopher, he packed up his travois 
poles and pulled his freight without delay. 
He knew, long before the scientists proved 
the fact, that the gopher and similar 
rodents, carried the dread Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, caused by a certain tick, and 
that a dead gopher probably meant that 


the area was infested with wood ticks and’ 


therefore a deadly spot. 


“Well,” cried the stranger, get- 
ting on his horse, “get a move on 
you, will you?” 

“Where we going?” asked Bumble- 
bee, putting the little book in his 
pocket. 

“How about moving up to the top 
of Dead Horse Cliff?” 

“Good idea,” said Bumblebee, his 
face lighting. But he was careful 
not to show his approval. “This is 
bad tick country here, stranger!” 

“Why didn’t you say something 
about it, then?” 

“You didn’t give me a chance,” 
said Bumblebee stoutly. “You 
simply ordered me to make camp 
and I obeyed. You're the boss!” 
~ Jt took a little time for Bumble 
to break camp, move it, and re- 
establish it at the top of the cliff 
five miles up the valley. But the 
stranger didn’t protest. He didn’t 
even mind a late lunch, it seemed. 
When he finally rode off again, on 
his treasure hunt, he left definite in- 
structions with Bumblebee. 


“You look around and see if you 
find any dead gophers around here. 
lf you do, we move again! And 
have a good big supper ready _ 
I get back. Get me?” 

“Yes, sir!” 


But after the stranger had dis- 
appeared Bumblebee consulted his 
little book again. He reread the 
paragraph that had frightened his 
companion and he carefully read the 
next paragraph, to which his eyes 
had previously strayed when the 
stranger had first returned his book 
to him at the old campsite. Then, 
humming, Bumble went out into the 
brush, apparently looking for dead 
gophers. He saw none but he did 
see clusters of varicolored wild 
flowers, luxuriant plants, heavy, 
trailmg vines and creepers. He 
plucked here and there—now a 
flower—now some foliage—now a 
green stalk. Then, his eyes glowing, 
he returned to camp. 


HEN the stranger came 

back, empty-handed, Bum- 

“plebee had a big supper 
ready for him. The gunman sniffed 
hungrily. 

“Good thing you’re ready,” he 
growled. “Any dead gophers?” 

“Nope,” Bumble assured him, 
stirring a thick, meaty stew. “TJ got 
up a pretty nice supper for you, 
mister!” 

The man ate wolfishly. He was 
through his second helping of the 
stew when he thought to ask what 
sort of meat it was and why it was 
so oddly flavored. 

“I trapped two rabbits this after- 
noon,” Bumblebee answered proudly. 
“That flavor you taste is in the 
gravy, a combination of healthful 
greens and herbs.. Have some 
more?” 

The stranger nodded, his mouth 
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full. Bumblebee, however, did not 
seem hungry. He merely nibbled, 
finally getting up to attend to the 
horses and the mule while the stran- 
ger was still feasting. 

“You didn’t have no luck yet?” 
Bumblebee asked later. 

“Nope.” The man _ shook his 
head. “But Dll find that loot if we 
got to stay here a year to do it— 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bumblebee cheer- 
fully. He gathered up the cooking 
utensils, went down to the near by 
creek to wash them. He was there, 
humming to himself, when he heard 
a yell from the stranger back at the 
campfire. 

“Hey, you down there!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Come up here quick!” 

Bumblebee ran up the slope. He 
found his companion sitting on the 
ground, rocking back and forth, evi- 
dently in some distress. 

“T think I felt something biting 
me!” said the stranger worriedly, 
“and I feel awful. How does that 
spotted fever start?” 

“Well,” said Bumblebee, “it 
usually starts with an awful stomach 
ache. Then you get dizzy and 
woozy and wish you could die——” 

The stranger ripped out a string 
of fervent oaths. 

“Then [ve got it! I’ve been bit! 
I feel terrible! I got to have a doc- 
tor! I got to have help——” 

Bumblebee remained calm. *Near- 
est doctor about fifty miles,” he said. 
“Think you can ride that far, mis- 
ter?” 

“No! No!” The stranger rolled 
over on the ground, clutching his 
sides. “I’m awfully sick! Do some- 
thing quick. Hurry up!” 

Bumblebee did do something 
quick, without the stranger seeing 


it.. The man’s gun had fallen from 
its holster in his writhing and Bum- 
blebee seized it and stuck it, sur- 
reptitiously, in his own belt. 

“T could help you,” said Bumble- 
bee, suddenly grown bold, “but why 
should I? You kidnaped me and 
brought me up here against my will. 
I better let you die, I reckon. You 
didn’t” 

“Tm sorry!” cried the stranger, 
twisting and groaning. “But you 
got to help me! Save me and you 
can have half of the treasure! I 
swear it! I mean it! Hurry up. 
I'm dying!” 

“T could have all the treasure after 
you die!” Bumblebee said coldly. 
“But I ain’t that cruel. Let’s see 
that map.” 

The stranger pulled it forth with 
but a moment’s hesitation. Bum- | 
blebee looked at it. He saw Dead 
Horse Cliff plamly marked on it. 
Then he saw a spot marked “bal- 
anced rock” and a cross to the right, 
marked “loot, ninety feet due west 
of rock.” He looked down at the 
suffering stranger. 

“You find that balanced rock yet, 
pardner?” 

“No—no! Get me a doctor! 
dying! Tm choking! [I’m 
“T get half of the loot, mister?” 

“Yes—sure. I swear it, but help 


ne 

Bumblebee grunted. He stooped 
and seized the man under the arms. 

“Tm going to help you down to 
the creek,” he said, “and you're go- 
ing to drink a lot of water. That’s 
the only thing that will save you— 
water, water, water. You got to 
drink until you almost, bust.” 

At- the creek, after the first few 
rapid gulps, the stranger seemed a 
little better. Bumblebee smiled. 


Tm 


“You stay here and drink, brother. 
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You drink more water than you ever 
drank in your life before! And Vll 
be back soon!” 

“Yes,” said the patient meekly. 

Bumblebee walked away. But, 
when he was out of sight of the 
stranger, he ran. He knew where 
that balanced rock was. He had 
seen it often in his deer hunting ex- 
peditions. He found it now, by 
moonlight, without difficulty. Hur- 
riedly he stepped off west ninety 
feet and sank to his knees, digging 
in the earth with the first thing he 
found handy, a jagged piece of rock. 
He struck something four or five 
inches down. He worked harder, 
discarding the rock for his bare 
hands. Panting, sweating, he finally 
pulled from its damp hiding place 
an old iron pot, the lid wired on it. 
He clawed at it, opened it. : 

“Gold coins, sure enough!” he 
gasped. “A lot of them! Let’s see. 
If I recall rightly, the legend. said 
about $5,500 in double eagles and 
fifties!: Well, I guess this is it. Let 
me see now, half of $5,500 is about 


$2,750. Yep, that'll pay for my 
ruined lettuce—about ten times 
over!” 

Bumblebee stood up, laughed 


softly. 


“T guess I better tote this baek 
down to my partner 

He caught himself, chuckling. 

“But first I guess I better burn 
this little book just in case he might 
get hold of it. And if he did, he 
might be peeved.” 

Bumblebee struck a match. First, 
however, he reread two paragraphs, 
one below the other. The top one 
was about the Indian who moved 
his camp if he saw a dead gopher. 
The other read: 


A favorite trick of Utes when enter- 
tainmg wayfarers from other tribes or ten- 
derfoot whites was to concoct a savory 
broth of sage, sedum, wild thyme, moun- 
tain chives, sweet fennel and other herbs, 
which made the guest deathly ill. At such 
times the wily Utes would extract’ high 
prices in gifts for effecting,a cure. The 
effect of the nauseous brew soon wore off, 
leaving no bad effects, if the patient was 
forced to drink quantities of cold water. 


Bumblebee put the match to the 
booklet and watched it turn to ashes. 
“T reckon,” he told himself, “that 
little book was worth the thirty-five 
cents, after all. It did have some 
Western facts I didn’t know! Well, 


that’s the way life is, I Ses Ai 
and learn!” 


Trouble Stampede 


se GEORGE CORY FRANKLIN 


Author of “Horse Savvy,” etc. 


Chief knew when a mule got it into his head to make 
trouble nothing short of a skinning would stop him — 


HE one load that we all 

hate worse than any other 

is tin air-pipe. Of course 

we horses don’t have to 

carry it but the mules do, 
and if one of the pieces works loose 
so that it rattles against another, the 
mule is sure to start bucking. That 
will stampede the others and make a 
mess. 

The pieces of pipe are all cut the 
same length, a little longer than a 
mule and about as big around as one 
of the poles we pack to the mines 
for lagging. Four inch, the men call 
it. 

IT heard Al Peak, the man who 
owns me, talk to the mine boss about 
it. Al told him that next time he 
has to order’ air-pipe, to have it 
sewed up in burlap or Al wouldn’t 
pack it. 


There are five strings of us pack- 
ing ore down the mountain from the 
St. Jacobs Mine in Carson, Colorado. 
Because the strings that Toby and 
I lead are the gentlest and best in 
the outfit, we get the pipe pack 
wished onto us. To make matters 
worse, it’s late in the fall and there 
are icy spots in the trail below the 
log troughs we drink out of. We are 
all shod with sharp calks on our 
shoes to help us in walking on the 
slick places. That made the thing | 
I’m telling about a lot more danger- 
ous for Al and Humpy, who rides 
Toby and pulls the second string. 

When we came down with our 
loads of ore one afternoon, the 
freight wagons had just come in to 
camp and there was the pipe, piled 
away up high on two of the wagons. 
Td seen pieces of air-pipe before, but 

» 
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I didn’t know what terrible stuff it 
is to pack. The minute Toby saw 
it he began to shake like he was cold 
and as soon as Humpy unpacked the 
mules in his strmg Toby started for 
the barn without waiting to be told 
to go. Humpy yelled “Whoa” at 
him, but Toby just cocked one ear 
and kept on walking. 

Al laughed and said, “These 
horses are dumb—I don’t think! 
Toby knows what’s ahead of us to- 
morrow as well as we do.” 

Humpy cussed Toby a little, but 
T knew he wasn’t very mad at him. 
Anyway. we don’t any of us get a 
licking unless we do something 
pretty bad, like moving the string 
before the loads are on, or leading 
the mules so close to a tree or rock 
that they catch their packs and turn 
them. 

Toby and I have stalls together. 
His mules stand on the other side of 
him and eat out of a long trough, but 
Toby and I have our own private 
feed boxes. The men had put our 
oats in the boxes and I was enjoy- 
ing my supper when I happened to 
look over and saw that Toby was 
too worried to eat. I looked along 
~ the line of my mules and saw that 
Topsy, who is the first mule in my 
string, wasn’t eating either. A little 
farther on I saw Smoky had his ears 
laid back and a mean look im his 
eyes. Any good mule-horse could 
have read the signs. Toby and 
Topsy were worrying about that tin 
pack tomorrow, and Smoky was 
planning mischief. 

I turned and nipped Toby on the 
~ neck, which meant, “Come out of it, 
old pal, and eat your supper. It’s 
not tomorrow yet, and perhaps Al 
will figure out some way so that we 
won't have trouble.” 

Toby sighed and tasted his oats, 
found they were nice and crunchy, 


and began eating. But I waked up 
several times that night and saw 
Toby standing there wide awake. It 
made me feel] jittery, too, so that 
next morning when we led our 
strings out beside the place where 
the men had piled the pipe, we were 
all of us keyed up and a bit spooky. 

Ordinarily the men laugh and 
joke while they throw on the boxes 
and sacks of grub that go up the 
hill, but this morning, nobody 
seemed light-hearted enough even to 
whistle a tune. 

The tin pipes are so light that you 
couldn’t pile enough of them on top 
of a mule to make a load, so the 
men had made up bundles of several 
pieces wired together and had them 
laid on each side of the loading plat- 
form. 

Al led me in between the piles and 
the mules all crowded up close be- 
hind me. Al smoothed out my mane 
and rubbed my ears, the way I like 
to have him do. 

“Be a good horse, Chief,” he said. 
“If you can handle this outfit today 
without a wreck, you are a wonder.” 

I muzzled him with my nose and 
tried to tell him I’d do my best, but 
his fingers dragged along my neck 
like he hated to turn me loose. 

Humpy had jerked down the 
swing ropes on Topsy’s saddle and 
pretty soon Al tossed up one of the 
loads and held it in place while 
Humpy tied it with a keg hitch. I 
could feel Topsy shake but she didn’t 
move until the men had finished 
loading her. Al slapped me on the 
rump. 

“Take ’em away, Chief,” he said 
in a low voice, and I moved up one 
mule-length and stopped. 

The loading went on until they 
came to Smoky. He set back and 
tried to break the pig-tail on the 
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saddle of the mule ahead of him, but 
Al had him out-figured and had put 
on a new rope that morning. Smoky 
had to come, but he stood with his 
legs braced while he was being 
loaded and anyone could see he was 
going to make trouble if he got a 
chance. 


HEN my string was loaded 

I Jed them out of the way 

and Toby brought his out- 
fit in between the piles of pipe. The 
mules in his string are not as high- 
lifed as mine are.and, except for 
one sorrel mule called Brigham, they 
all stood quiet. Brigham has a Ro- 
man nose and small slender ears that 
almost touch above his head. He 
usually gets the heaviest- loads be- 
cause he'll buck a light one off if he 
can, But today the men passed him 
up and didn’t put any pack on him 
at all. 

My mules all stood quiet until the 
last of Toby’s string was loaded. 
Then Al came and tied up all the 
loose rope ends he saw hanging be- 
fore he got on my back. 

“All right, old-timer,” he said: 
“it’s up to you now. Do your pret- 


_ tiest.” 


I moved the string out slowly, but 
when I glanced back over all that 
shiny stuff and saw how the mules 
were cringing away from their loads 
and stepping quick and nervous, I'd 
have given the best feed of oats I 
ever tasted if this trip were over. 
And I knew that Toby felt the same 
way, only more so. 

The trail where it leads away 
from the Lake Fork is smooth and 
wide and I had no trouble in keep- 
ing the mules away from the trees 
that grow alongside. But on the 
first switch-back there is a big rock 
that sticks out on the upper side of 
the trail and if a mule wants to act 


mean he can generally hit his load 
against it. The trail is narrow and 
there’s a cliff below. I saw a mule 
fall off there once and I’ve never 
forgotten the place. 

Topsy was leading up close and 
the rest appeared to be getting ac- 
customed to their loads—even 
Smoky was beginning to act better 
—but I’ve learned that when a 
smart mule has something on his 
mind he never shows it until he’s 
ready to spring it on you. So I led 
Topsy out as close to the edge as I 
dared and that forced the others out 
away from the rock. Smoky si- 
dled toward it as I had been expect- 
ing him to do, so I stopped dead still 
just before he got to the rock. That 
stopped him so he couldn’t catch the 
ends of the pipe behind it. 

Al slid off and went back beside 
him, and if Smoky had been carry- 
ing an ordinary load he’d have got 
his ears boxed for trying tricks. As 
it was, Al made him stand over until 
the pack would clear the rock and 
then came back to me. 

He patted me on the neck and 
said, “That’s the stuff, Chief. You 
sure fooled old Smoky that time.” 

Things went along smoothly from 
then until we came to the first icy 
spot. Al told me to be careful. My 
string got across all right and about 
half of Toby’s was across when I 
heard Humpy yell. Al dropped my 
reins, jumped off and ran back to 
help Humpy. Jumbo, one of the 
best mules in Toby’s string was 
down and two or three mules behind 
him were acting up. I could hear the 
pipe rattle and Humpy cuss. Toby 
stood looking back, and I could see 
he was terribly worried. I couldn’t 
see what was going on but I could 
guess pretty close. 

The men finally got the outfit 
straightened around and Al came 
back to me. 
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“Tf I ever get this load to the 
mine,” he grumbled, “Tl never pack 
another air-pipe.’ 

That’s the way men talk when 
things get tough, but they don’t ever 
mean what they say. A few nice 


- sunny days when the loads are easy 


to pack and they forget all about the 
trouble they’ve had and are as 
happy as we are. 


The farther we went without a - 


bust-up the better I felt, and the 
more confidence I had. Still I kept 
an eye on Smoky. Once a mule gets 
it into his head that he’s going to 
make trouble, nothing short of a 
snowslide or forest fire will make him 
forget it. 

About two miles from the mine 
there is a level park where the men 
cut the timber we sometimes pack. 
There was no chance for a pack to 
be caught here and I was walking 
along, feeling good and comfortable 
when wham! one of the packs fell 
off of gray Tom, a gentle old mule 
that works ahead of Smoky. I saw 
in a minute what had happened. 
Smoky had waited until Al had de- 


cided that there wasn’t any danger 


of trouble and was filling his pipe 
for a smoke. Then that foxy mule 


had jerked one of the ropes on Tom’s 


pack loose and dumped the tin on 
the ground. 

Of course Tom jumped. Who 
wouldn’t? That caused his saddle 
to turn so that the pipe hit his legs. 
Tom began to kick the tin-and make 
a terrible racket and that set off the 
fireworks. 


would have been safe. But. he 
jumped off and jerked Tom’s 
halter rope loose so there were only 
two mules, Topsy and Windy, fast- 
ened to me. I moved up out of the 
way and when I looked again the 


[ Al had stayed in the saddle he 


whole string behind Tom was buck- 
ing and kicking like they’d been eat- 
ing loco weed, and I could see that 
they were milling around Al. He 
was fighting them off with the end 
of a rope but by this time even the 
gentle mules like little Judy were so 
scared they didn’t know what they 
were doing, and they were trying to 
trample on Al. 

One minute Al would be down on 
his back with all that bucking, kick- 
ing mess milling over him, then 
somehow he would struggle to his 
feet, grab hold of a halter rope and 
swing himself to one side, only to 
be shoved back by one of the crazy 
mules. 

I saw Humpy running toward me, 
but I hadn’t any idea what he was 
going to try to do until he jerked 
Topsy’s lead rope loose from my sad- 
dle and jumped on my back. I could 
feel his hands tremble as he neck- 
remed me toward that awful mill, 
which was worse than any cattle 
stampede I ever heard of. Some of 
the packs hung by only one rope. 
The wires around the bundles had 
broken and the pieces of pipe stuck 
out in every direction. Such .a 
racket you never heard. It looked 
like trying to go into a pile of giant 
porcupines, but Humpy headed me 
straight for the center and gripped 
me with his spurs. 

I took a long breath and ran 
straight for Smoky. I knew he was 
the one that had started all the trou- 
ble, and so was the one that should 
be made to stop it, if he could. 
Ordinarily the mules would have all 
crowded around me for protection, 
but not when they were scared crazy. 

Al had managed to get hold of the 
saddle on Tom and was hanging on, 
even when the other mules plunged 
against him, Humpy beat the mules 
over their heads with a rope and 
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kept them from knocking me over, 
and I fought my way through to 
Smoky. He wasn’t half as scared as 
he was pretending to be, but was 
plunging and kicking as if he were 
trying to kill himself and everything 
within reach. My shoulder hit him 
and knocked him off balance. He 
turned and bit at me, his white teeth 
barely missing my neck, but that’s 
a game that two can play, and I, 
being taller than Smoky, had a little 
advantage. I didn’t just bite at him 
though, but grabbed him by the 
neck just behind the ears and hung 
on. He squirmed and twisted like 
the chipmunks that the old cat down 
at the camp catches sometimes. But 
he couldn’t break my hold and, since 
all the other mules except Tom were 
tied to him one behind the other, it 
wasn’t long until they had to stop 
milling, though every now and then 
one of them would kick at the piece 
of pipe that rubbed against him and 
make a noise that sent a shiver 
through the whole outfit. 

Humpy leaned over my head and 
asked Al, “Can you pull yourself 
up onto Tom?” 

Al’s face was white and there was 
a- smell of blood about him. 

“My leg iS broken,” he grunted, 
“but maybe I can drag myself into 
the pack saddle.” 

After what seemed to be a long 
time, he did it and rode out of the 
tangle. Then Humpy cut Smoky’s 
rope up close to the pigtail and 
snubbed his head up to the sad- 
dle horn. 

“You hold him, Chief,’ Humpy 
said and got off and began untan- 
gling the mules. As fast as he could 
get one free, he loosened whatever 
of the pack was still on him, led the 
mule out away from the rest, and 
turned him loose. 

When Humpy got the outfit un- 
tangled, he led me over to where Al 


lay on the grass. He brought water 
in his hat and gave Al a drink. 

“What had I better do next?” he 
asked. 

“Help me onto Chief, and then go 
on to the mine with your string,” Al 
told him. “Tie up the halter ropes 
on the mules of the wrecked string 
first; they’ll follow me down the 
trail.” 

“But, suppose you should faint?” 
Humpy said. 


“T'll tie myself onto the saddle and 


‘Chief will take me to camp.” 


Humpy didn’t seem to like that. 
“T never saw a horse in my life that 
I would trust that much,” he said, 
“but there’s no other way unless 
you'll let me unpack my outfit and 
go back with you*” 

Al wouldn’t stand for that. so 
Humpy tightened my saddle to keep 
it from slipping no matter what hap- 
pened, and lifted Al into it. He got 
a rope off one of the pack saddles 
and put it around the leg that was 
hurt, raising it up so that it rested 
against my shoulder. Then he tied 


Al into the saddle and gave him the 


reins. 

“T feel like a fool to let you go 
like this, boss,” he told Al. 

“Don’t you worry about me. I 
hope you don’t have any trouble tak- 
ing the other outfit to the mine,” Al 
replied. “I'll be safer with Chief 
than I would with lots of men.” 


words but I knew that Al was 

hurt and I knew that it was up 
to me to take him home without jar- 
ring him any more than I could help. 
Humpy got ento Toby and led his 
outfit past the place where the air- 
pipe lay scattered around. Some of 
his mules shied a little but nothing 
happened, and as soon as they were 


I COULDN’T understand all the 


Ds alle Bt Bs 
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gone Al said, “All right, old-timer, 
take me to camp.” 

I walked as carefully as I knew 
how, watching where I set my hoofs 
and taking care not to step on a rock 
or a slippery place. The mules on 
my string took their places just as 
if they had been tied in line and fel- 
lowed like a bunch of sheep. Even 
Smoky was quieter than I'd ever 
seen him and somehow I got the idea 


that he was sorry for what he had. 


done. 


I got along all right until we 


reached the last switch-back above 
camp, then I noticed that Al wasn’t 
sitting up straight in the saddle like 
he should. His weight was shifting 
lower and lower to my near side. I 
stopped and turned my head around, 
hoping that he would pet me or say 
something. But he didn’t and his 
head was hanging over so that it 
rested on his shoulder. I nickered 
gently, but Al didn’t answer. And 
somehow it seemed to me that every- 
thing I liked had changed. ‘The sun- 
shine didn’t feel so good to my body, 
the smells I always liked on the trail 
were not pleasant, and the chatter 
of the bluejays and whiskyjacks 
made me nervous. 

Topsy came up behind me and 
nudged me to go on, but I was afraid 
to take a step for fear Al might slide 
off. After a little bit I took a short 
step and, when nothing happened, I 
went on down the mountain. But 
now Al’s weight all hung on my near 
side and I had to brace my body 
against it. Humpy must have fig- 
ured that something like this would 
happen or he wouldn’t have cinched 
my saddle so tight. 

I carried Al to the porch beside 
the kitchen and_ nickered several 
times before Dough-belly, the cook, 
came to the door to see what I 
wanted. He took one look at Al and 
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then yelled for Jumbo, Al’s brother. 
They cut the rope and Jumbo took 
Al in his arms and carried him into 
the house. A few minutes later I 
saw José Campus, our stock tender, 
rush to the stable, throw a saddle on 
Flaxie, the fastest horse in the out- 
fit, and go tearing down the road to- 
ward Lake City. 

When José came back the same 
man was with him that. went to the 
mine the time some men were blown 
up over there. Humpy and all the 
other mule-skinners stood around in 
the dooryard when the man with his 
queer little black bag came out. He 
shook his head and went away, and 
the men all looked terribly sorry. 

That evening when Jumbo led me 
out to the trough for my drink, he 
put his face into my mane and his 
body shook like he was cold. 

Next day my string was turned 
out in the pasture but I wouldn’t go 
with them. And along in the after- 
noon I went up beside the house to 
the window above the bunk where 
Al sleeps. It was open and I put my 
head through and smelled of him. I 
guess he was asleep. Anyway, he 
didn’t pay any attention to me. But 
the next time I went he put out 
one hand and rubbed my nose a 
little and that made me feel better. 

The man with the black bag came 
every day and after a while Al sat . 
up in bed. One day when the man 
came I went to the window and 
stuck my head in. 

Al laughed and said, “What do 
you think of my nurse, doc?” 

The man looked at me and an- 
swered, “I’m not sure, Peak, that 
your love for that horse, and his love 
for you, hasn’t had more to do with 
your getting well than I have.” 

Al put one hand up behind my 
ears and stroked them. “You said 
a mouthful, doc,” he smiled. 


? 


MINES AND 


MINING 


THOMPSON 


HE = glorious, sun-swept 

“ winter days in Southern 

California’s desert sections 

have done much to in- 

crease the popularity of 

that country among modern pros- 

pectors, although, of course, the real 

lure is the actual gold to be found, 

gold that lies far from the common 

haunts of man, hidden in some 

steep-sided gulch in the depths of 

the lonely mountain ranges that rise 

stark and naked above the surround- 
ing miles of empty sand. 

There is, moreover, a widespread 
mineralized territory in Southern 
California in which to hunt for yel- 
low metal. Getting down to cases 
brings us to Tom G.’s recent letter. 
Tom hails from Davenport, Iowa. 

“This winter I am going gold pros- 
pecting, a new venture for me, al- 
though my partner has had hard 
rock and placer mining experience 
up in Oregon. Both of us want to 
get away from snow and ice and 
winter blizzards for a change so with 
climate as well as mining possibilj- 
ties in view we have been strongly 
attracted toward the Southern Cali- 
fornia desert. How about the Cali- 
fornia side of the Colorado River, 
using Yuma, Arizona, as a starting 
out point and supply center? And 


perhaps as a further tip to guide us, 
can you give us a general idea of 
the mining districts in the Southern 
California area that have been most 
active lately as far as small or mod- 
erate scale operations are con- 
cerned?” 


Well, Tom, we'll do our best, and 
you-are picking a winter prospecting 
sector that most any gold hunter 
would like to project himself around 
in. For instance, crossing the Colo- 
rado at Yuma on U. S. 80 about. 
nine miles out, you come to a dirt 
road that takes you up to Ogilby. 
About four miles northeast of Ogilby 
the Cargo Muchacho Mountains lift 
out of the desert, and right there 
you will find yourself in one of the 
most active. mining districts in 
Southern California of late, and un- 
doubtedly the most active in Im- 
perial County. 

That is the section in which Ken- 
neth Holmes, (brother of George 
Holmes, discoverer of the famous 
Golden Queen at Mojave which ulti- 
mately: sold for $3,250,000) is part 
owner ‘of the Madre and Padre 
Mines in which he reported striking 
a new vein carrying bonanza gold 
that assayed up to $100,000 a ton. 
The bonanza was uncovered when 
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the torrential rains of a desert cloud- 
burst washed away about fifteen feet 
of top soil, exposing the gold-flecked 
vein on the surface. Right now, it 
looks as if Kenneth has duplicated 
his brother George’s million-dollar 
success in present-day prospecting 
in Southern California. Small won- 
der that activity in the Cargo 
Muchachos is increasing by leaps 
and bounds! 

Farther up in Inyo County there 
is another set of mountains lying 
west of Death Valley—the Argus 
Range. Both prospecting and gold 
production have taken a healthy 
spurt there of late. The little town 
of Trona on a dirt road from Rands- 
burg lies within striking distance of 
the Argus Mountains, Bishop is an- 
other Inyo County center for active 
gold mining. 

Kern County has well-developed, 
larger scale operations around 
Randsburg, and, of course, Mojave. 
There has also been much prospect- 
ing lately in the Piute Mountains. 
Or you can go over up north of 
Death Valley and near the Nevada 
State line into Mono County where 
the old mining town of Bodie has 
been undergoing a mild boom. The 
biggest operation there is the Stand- 
ard Consolidated Mines Company’s 
property, owned by J. S. Cain, and 
recently operated under lease, where 
a half-million tons of old dump ma- 
terial are being treated for recovery 
of their gold and silver content. 

There are other districts too in 
Mono County. The Lundy district, 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 
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the Chidago and the Silverado, te 


mention a few. Getting back far- 
ther south, the Chuckwalla Range 
lifting from the desert floor in cen- 
tral Riverside County to the east 
of the Salton Sea gives the gold 
hunter a good chance to do his pros- 
pecting in a region of sand and sage 
far from cities and crowded centers 
of civilization. 

And.Bob L., of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
wants to know if prospectors are 
still pocket hunting for rich finds of 
gold ore in northern California in 
Trinity and Shasta Counties. They 
are, Bob. And how! But remem- 
ber even for the experienced, pocket 
hunting is a big gamble. High 
stakes for the winners. But if you 
go, you had better be prepared to 
lose and able to stand the necessary 
outlay. 

Pocket hunting is one of those 
tantalizing activities, like hitting the 
jackpot. You may spend a whole 
season blasting your way into, along 
or down a narrow vein without find- 
ing more than a color. You give it 
up in disgust. Then the next fellow 
comes along, puts in a shot for luck 
and blows down a small fortune in 
gold for himself. 

One of the recent lucky pocket 
hunters was Tom Zerlang, who with 
his partners prospected for about 
three months around the old gold 
town of Shasta—fruitlessly. Then 
he hit his pocket and, according to 
reports, the boys took out $11,000 
in gold-studded quartz in less than 
three days. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 
Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


The Mystery Of 


PART THREE er 


By WILLIAM COLT Mac DONALD 


Author of “Boots For A Buckaroo,” ete. 


The Stery So Far: 


A* attempted robbery is foiled when 
_ Matt Kaiser, owner of the Bearpaw 
Ranch, kills a bandit who has held up Alex 
Bishop. Bishop had just returned from a 
near by town with a sack containing seven 
thousand’ dollars in gold double-eagles, a 
loan from the Powder Rock banker, Pardee 
Haynes, who had arranged for Bishop to ob- 
tain the gold from his brother Gibson 
Haynes, a meat packer. After the excite- 
ment of the holdup has died down, Bishop 
opens the sealed sack. To his astonishment, 
it contains, not gold, but silver pesos worth 
only about two hundred dollars. The ex- 
change is all the more mystifying since 
Bishop himself had helped Gibson Haynes 
fill the sack with gold and had used his own 
Ying—a distinctive thunderbird signet—to 
seal the wax which held the draw string. 
A couple of weeks later, Rainbow Rhodes 
and Frosty Ferguson, two amateur range 
detectives, arrive in Powder Rock. They 


witness a quarrel between Hub Wheeler, one 
of Bishop’s hands, and Dave Powell, a Bear-. 
paw puncher. Wheeler had commented on 


a rumor that Matt Kaiser had been seen 


talking to the holdup man shortly before 
the rebbery. Smce Powell is obviously an 
experienced gun fighter and has his oppo- 
nent at a disadvantage, Rainbow steps in 
and breaks up the fight, much to Powell's 
anger. 

Rainbow and Frosty hear the story of 
the holdup from Sheriff Hugo Jordan and 
decide to try to solve it. Alex Bishop in- 
vites them to be his guest while they are 
investigating, but Jeff Knight, a friend of 
Bishop’s daughter Pinto, seems strangely 
hostile to them. 

Late that evening, while the two range 
detectives are getting ready for bed in the 
Flying-B bunk-house, a bushwhacker fires 
several shots at Rainbow through the open 
doorway. As the gunman flees, he is heard 
calling out, “Slope fast, Matt!” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE BEARPAW STRIKES 


T breakfast, there was con- 
siderable discussion  re- 
garding the unknown 
gunman of the previous 
night. Rainbow alone 

took little part in the speculation as 
to the man’s identity. 


SLOT strc 


“Dammit!” Katser 
growled. “That sounds 
like war talk!” 

“It’s meant to be,” 
Rainbow answered 
evenly, “I’m ready.” 


Stee 
~ 


“One thing’s sure,” said Hub 
Wheeler, “we know. Matt Kaiser was 
along. And [ll bet his companion 
was one of three men: Arapahoe 
Chilton, Hoot-Owl Morgan or Dave 
Powell.” 

“T wouldn’t jump to conclusions, 
if I was in your place, Hub,” Rain- 
bow advised. “Until we’re sure, we'd 
better not talk too much.” 

“Rainbow,” Calico Peters said re- 
signedly, “I been trying to beat such 
ideas into Hub’s head for so long, 
I’m just about ready to give up. 
You try it for a while.” 

“How do you know; Calico,” 
Chuck Lewis grinned, “that Rain- 
bow wants to take on the job of 


bringing up a child?” 


“Aw!” Hub sputtered, reddening. 
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“Just because I ain’t as old as some 


of you worn-out coots, is no sign I 
don’t measure up 
“There, little button, don’t you 
cry,” chanted Shorty Moulton. 
“You'll be a cowboy, bye and bye.” 
“Danged if I know why any- 
body’d want to be a cow- -puncher,” 
grumbled Calico. “Roast. summers 
and freeze winters.” 
“And all for forty a month and 
found,” Frosty chuckled. 
“And the food!” Chuck Lewis 
had just caught sight of Stew-pot 
in the kitchen doorway. “I never 
yet knew a ranch cook who could 
make beef taste like anything but 
saddle leather. Excepting, | of 
course,’ he added hastily, as he 
glimpsed Stew-pot reaching for a 


wet dishrag, “our own Stew-pot, who - 


really should be called a chef. Now 
there’s a man who ean really handle 
food—oh, hello, Stew-pot! I didn’t 
see you there.” 

The cook paused in the act of 
hurling the sodden dishrag at 
Chuck’s head. “Yeah, I’m here. 
You cow nurses want any more Java 
or anything?” He held up the 
coffeepot invitingly. 

Coffee was poured all around. 
Morning sun streamed in through 
the bunk-house windows. After 
breakfast cigarettes were rolled and 
lighted. Finally the men rose from 
the table, as Stew-pot commenced to 
clear away the dishes. 

Frosty and Rainbow buckled on 
belts and guns. The others did the 
same, then started toward the cor- 
ral. Calico was giving orders for the 
day’s work. Shorty and Chuck got 
their orders first, and rode off. 

“You got to go to town today, 
Hub?” Calico asked. 

Hub nodded. “There’s the mail 
to get. Besides, Pinto is expecting 
some dress goods she ordered from 
Lanceville. I would have got ’em 
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yesterday, but Hoddy Perkins said 
they wouldn’t be in until today.” 

Calico nodded. “Just remember, 
younker, to keep. out of trouble. 
Give ’em a wide berth, should any 
of that Bearpaw outfit come prod- 
din’ around. And try and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

* “Sure, you know me, Calico,” Hub 
said cheerfully, as he hurried to get 
his pony. 

Calico looked moodily after the 
departing boy. “That’s just what 
worries me,” he grunted. 

“Anything we can do to help out, 
Calico?” Rainbow said. 

Peters shook his head. “You and 
Frosty do a job of loafing today. 
Get acquainted with the lay-out. 
Alex will probably want to talk to 
you, too. Tell him I’m riding the 
upper reaches of the Broken Arrow 
to see can I spot some critters up 
that way. Some of the stock might 
have followed the river. Shucks!” 

“What's the matter?” Frosty 
asked. 

“T meant to niente the windmill 
to Hub. It needs a mite of oilin’. 
Oh, well, that can wait. If you’re 
here when he gets back from Powder 
Rock, tell him I said to ’tend to 
the mill. I wonder if that kid ever 
will grow up. I have to tell him 
everything.” 

“What’ll we do, pard?” Frosty 
said when Calico had gone.s 

“T’m aiming to cast around and 
see what sort of sign I can pick up 
from that hombre who threw lead 
last night,’ Rambow answered. 
“Maybe morning light will show 
something that might have been 
missed last night.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Frosty. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
Rainbow told him. “I want to be 
alone. I'll have one or two things 
to figure out, mebbe, and I don’t 
want anybody talking.” 
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Frosty chuckled. “Too bad you 
can’t apply that rule to our chess 
games—say, I wonder if Alex Bishop 
plays chess.” 

“You could go up to the house 
and see. It'll give you a chance 
to get acquainted. Tell him as much 
about us as you think wise, Frosty. 
After all, he doesn’t know us. 
Mebbe our word will carry more 
weight if he knows solving puzzles 
isn’t exactly new work to us.” 

“To you, you mean,” Frosty 
grinned. “I never have much to do 
with it.” He added a minute later, 
“Say, that Pinto girl is a sweet- 
looking kid, isn’t she? Not that 
she’s such a kid, either.” 

“Yeah, nice girl,’ Rainbow said 
shortly, stepping out of the bunk- 
house. 

Frosty followed him outside. 
“Danged if I can see her tying up 
to Jeff Knight, though. I can’t take 
much to that hombre.” 

“Oh, I reckon Knight’s all right, 
probably,” Rainbow said carelessly. 
“After all, Frosty, if Pinto Bishop 
likes him, and he likes her, they’re 
the ones to be considered. He may 
have a heap more to him than we 
can see. If he can make that girl 
happy, it’s none of our business.” 

“IT reckon you're right,” Frosty 
replied. “Well, Pll drift up and say 
‘good-morning’ to Alex. See you 
later.’ He walked away, heading 
toward the ranch house. 


AINBOW headed across the 
ranch yard toward the point 
of brush, beyond the yard 

clearing, from’ which the shots had 
come, the previous night. It wasn’t 
difficult to locate the spot at which 
the man had been hidden. The tall 
grass was trampled down, though 
much of the trampling had been 
probably done by Alex Bishop and 
his men. A number of cigarette 
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butts lay about, the white paper 
showing plainly in the morning light. 

“Hm,” Rainbow mused, “he 
waited here for quite a spell. Prob- 
ably lighted his smokes under his 
hat so the match flame wouidn’t be 
noticed. Dang! I wish I could find- 
some empty gun shells. That might 
tell something. I reckon he didn’t 
take time to plug out shells before 
he lit out.” 

The footprints in the grass were 
none too plain. Rainbow com- 
menced to work farther back. At 
two points, where there was only 
bare, gravelly soil, the prints were 
plainer. He continued to work far- 
ther from the ranch yard. Coming 
to a low mesquite bush, he found 
signs of a horse having been tethered 
there for some time. He examined 
the hoofprints with minute care, set- 
ting their appearance firmly in his 
mind. 

“T reckon,” he told himself at last, 
“T’ve seen all there is to be seen, 
here. Guess Ill head over to that 
point behind the bunk-house where 
Hub said the second man waited.” 

Instead of cutting directly across 
the ranch yard, Rainbow worked in 
a wide arc through the brush in the 
hope of finding further sign. He 
saw where a horse and man had 
passed, but here the grass was too 
thick and tall to learn anything defi- 
nite. 

The sun swung higher overhead 
while he moved. Already two hours 
had passed since Rainbow had 
started his search for clues to his 
hidden assailant’s identity. Certain 
impressions were beginning to form — 
in his mind. 

In time he arrived at a spot near 
the rear of the bunk-house. Here, 
the brush grew high and there was 
a tangle of mesquite and some 
prickly pear to pass through. It was 
in this spot Hub Wheeler thought 
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the second man had hidden, and, 
finally, Rainbow saw plenty of evi- 
dence to substantiate Hub’s belief. 
There were more cigarette stubs and, 
in three different places, bootprints. 

A scornful smile spread over 
Rainbow’s face as he studied the evi- 
dence. “The dang fool,’ he mut- 
tered. 

He sat back and commenced to 
roll a cigarette. From where he sat 
he could see the rear door of the 
ranch house, though his view was 
sereened by prickly branches of mes- 
quite. For a half hour he sat, cross- 
legged, lost in thought. Overhead, 
the sun beat down, throwing lacy 
shadows across his lean form, half- 
hidden in the brush. 

Suddenly, off to the right, Rain- 
bow heard a_ slight noise. He 
erouched down. The sound came 
again. Abruptly, a momentary view 
of blue overalls appeared in the thick 
brush. 

“Rainbow Rhodes, 
you?” Pinto Bishop called. 

“Almost at your feet,” Rambow 
answered. 

The girl swung around, smiling, 
and pushed through the brush. 
“My grief! I didn’ t see you there.” 

_ Rainbow got to his feet. “Lady,” 
he drawled, “if I’d known you were 
coming, I’d have had a carpet un- 
rolled to show the way.” 

She looked at him sharply. “What 
were you doing?” 

“Studying the sign.” He pointed 
to the cigarette stubs, and one or 
two faintly visible footprints. 

The girl stooped low to see. She 
“was in overalls, mannish flannel 
shirt and riding boots. Her curly 
blond hair was tucked beneath the 
crown of a Stetson. “You certainly 
have keen eyes—not for the ciga- 
rettes, of course—but these foot- 
prints.” 


where are 
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“Tt’s all a matter of practice,” 
Rainbow shrugged. “If what you're 
neue for is there, it’s not hard to 

nd. 

“T suppose not.” Pinto dropped 
down, cross-legged, cradling one 
knee in her arms and gazing at Rain- 
ae ,, You might as well sit dows 


=o Raiibdw pinched out his ciga- 
rette, exhaled slowly, and sat down 
a few feet away from the girl. Nei- 
ther said anything for a few min- 
utes. Overhead, fieecy white clouds 
drifted across the turquoise sky. 
Rainbow waited for Pinto to open 
the conversation. 

“Do all these marks and stubs and 
things tell you anything definite?” 
she asked. 

Rambow’s Jean shoulders hfted a 
bit. “Maybe yes, maybe no,” he 
said noncommittally. 

“Not very sure, are you?” Pinto 
smiled. 

Rainbow laughed, but he didn’t 
say anything. He was wondering 
why the girl had come out in the 
brush. 

“T thought I’d come out and help 
you locate the spots where those men 
waited,” Pinto said finally. “Dad 
explained just about where they 
were. I thought perhaps I could 
help,” she finished lamely. 

Rainbow eyed the girl steadily a 
moment. Slowly, color crept up into 
her face, obscuring the freckles. Her 
gaze lowered a moment, then she 
faced him frankly. 

“T guess I’m not a very good liar.” 
She laughed. “You knew, all the 
time that’s not why I came out 
here.” 

“Maybe,” Rainbow grinned. 

“No maybe about it,” Pinto said 
quickly. “It was just—well, I 
wanted to talk to you. 

“Anything I can do?” Rambow 
asked politely. 
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“Do you have to be so wooden 


about it?” the girl demanded. “Look, 


I'd like to be friends. Are you al- 
ways so dignified with your friends?” 


AINBOW didn’t answer at 
R once. His heart was beating 
faster. He realized, quite 
suddenly, how attractive and lovely 
the girl was. And then, clouding 
this thought, Jeff Knight’s features 
appeared in his mind. “Sometimes,” 
he finally replied awkwardly, “a man 
can’t help being wooden, gs you call 
it, Miss Bishop.” 

“The name is Pinto to my friends. 
Don’t you want me to call you Rain- 
bow?” 

“Want you to?” A surge of feel- 
ing swept through the man, then he 
got himself in check. “Why not?” 
he said carelessly. “Just why did 
you come out here?” 

“Direct and to the point, eh?” 
Pinto smiled. 

“T try to be.” 

“Well,” Pinto hesitated, “it’s 
about Jeff Knight.” 

“What about him?” 

“T don’t want you to get the 
wrong opinion of him, Rainbow. 
Oh, I know he acted strangely yes- 
terday. But don’t hold it against 
him. Ive known him for several 
years now. He’s really much nicer 
than you could imagine.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” Rain- 
bow said dryly. 

“He really is,” the girl went on. 
“Tt’s just that, since dad’s trouble, 
Jeff has been so suspicious of stran- 
gers 

“Only since then?” Rainbow in- 
terrupted. 

“Well, now that you mentwn it, 
I guess he always has acted queerly 
with folks he doesn’t .know. But 
once you get to know him, you'll 
like him. [I’m sure you will. He’s 
big-hearted and would do anything 
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for a person. Last night something 
was said about the man who shot 


at you. You said the hoof-marks 
led in the direction of the K-9. You 
didn’t think the man was Jeff, did 
you?” 

“Jeff! Jeff Knight?” Rainbow 
laughed hollowly. “The thought 
never entered my head.” He didn’t 
sound very convincing. 

“Anyway, Pinto went on, “I just 
wanted to get -things straightened 
out a bit, so you wouldn’t hold any- 
thing against Jeff. I’m sure you two 
will be good friends eventually.” 

“After you're married, eh?” Rain- 
bow said bluntly. 

“I didn’t say that,” Pinto replied. 
Her cheeks colored. 

“You meant it, I reckon,’ Rain- 
bow said shortly. “You think a lot 
of Jeff Knight, don’t you, Pinto?” 

“Why, certainly, only don’t. get 
the——” 

“That’s enough for me, then,” 
Rainbow cut in, his smile a trifle 
wistful. “From now on [ll do every- 
thing in my power to see there’s no 
trouble between me and Jeff 
Knight.” 

Pinto thrust out one slim, browned 
hand. “We're friends, then,” she 
smiled. 

Rainbow’s fingers closed about 
her hand. “Friends right along,” he 
said. He rose to his feet, helping 
the girl up. “And now that that’s 
all settled, you can run along back 
to the house.” 

They pushed through the brush 
and tall grass to the ranch yard. 
“What’s’ Frosty doing?” Rainbow 
said. 

The girl’s eyes turned to him. 
“Oh, I forgot to tell you. He and 
dad are playing chess. Dad used to 
play years ago. He’s learning all 
over again. It’s a good thing for 
him. He gets so grumpy, when he 
has to sit there packed in rocks.” 
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“Packed in rocks!” Rainbow 
sounded puzzled. 
Pinto laughed suddenly. “TI for- 


_ got you didn’t know. It’s his lame 
arm—the one that was wounded.” 
“But what’s this rock business?” 
_ “T take broken bits of rock and 
heat them, then pack them in towels 
and wrap them around dad’s arm. 
I do it every morning. It was Doc- 
_ tor Meade’s idea, to see if we 
couldn’t get rid of the lameness and 
stiffness a little sooner. -It creates 
a better blood circulation, or some- 
thing like that.” - 

“Well, I’m glad you cleared that 
up, ” Rainbow laughed. “It sounded 
plumb hard-hearted for a few min- 
utes.” 

“We go for a ride every day, right 
after dinner. It does dad’ good to 
get in the saddle, even if he can’t 
do any work.” 

They talked a few rai longer, 
then Pinto returned to the house. 
About noon time, the Flying-B men 
came trooping in to eat. | Frosty 
came in soon after, and they all a 
down to dinner. The men ate, then 
left and mounted their ponies again. 
Frosty and Rambow helped Stew- 
pot around the kitchen. About one 
o’clock, Rainbow saw Pinto and her 
father Tiding from the ranch yard. 

“T hear you found a new chess 
pardner, Frosty,” Rainbow said. 

“Alex is all right,” Frosty nodded. 
“He'd forgotten some of the moves, 
but they came back, after he'd 
played a spell. It sort of took his 
mind off’n his lame wing. Say, 
Pinto packs it in hot rocks and——” 

“Yeah, I know. I was talking to 
her this morning.” 

“You were?” Frosty looked stead- 
ily at his pardner, then changed the 
subject. ‘Find any sign out there 
in the brush?” 

“A mite.” 

“What did you discover?” 


“We'll go into it later.” 
“What’s this here chess game, you 
mentioned?” Stew-pot Spencer broke 


in. 


“Ever play checkers?” Frosty 
asked. : 


ID I ever play checkers,” 
Stew-pot blustered. “Cripes, 
man, I was checker ‘cham- 

peen of Alfalfy County, one time. 
If chess is like checkers, I’1I——” 
“It ain’t,” Frosty said dryly, get- 
ting out his chess board. “Sit down 
at the table, and I’ll make you wish 
you'd never wasted time on checkers. 


Stew-pot, a new vision of happiness. 


is about to descend on yore exist- 
ence when I teach you the game of 
kings.” 

Rainbow went to the bunk-house 
doorway and stood looking across 
the rolling hills. Behind him he 
heard Frosty explaining moves and 
tactics. He wondered where Pinto 
and her father had gone and re- 
gretted he hadn’t offered to go with 
them. - 

Suddenly, Rainbow spotted a 
small cloud of dust skimming along 


.the trail that ran from Powder 


Rock. The cloud increased in size, 
then out of it emerged a rider, com- 
ing fast. Rainbow turned back to 
speak to the chess players, who were 
now deep in silence. “Rider com- 
ing,’ Raimbow announced. “He’s 
moving like all the devils of hell were 
after him.” 

Neither of the chess players heard 
him. Rainbow repeated his words. 
Frosty looked up blankly, then 
leaped from the table. In a moment 
he was joined by Stew-pot. 

“Gomin’ here, all right,” Stew-pot 
said, after a minute’s scrutiny. 

“Wonder if anything’s wrong?” 
Frosty said. “Alex and Pinto said 
they were going riding.” 

Rainbow shook his head. “I don’t 


Hub has a chance.” 

Rainbow nodded. “I never yet 
saw a serious gun wound that didn’t 
produce a heap of fever,” he said. 

“We'll hope for the best, anyway,” 
Frosty sighed. “Hub’s young, that’s 
one thing in his favor.” , 

The three were abreast of the 
Starlight now. “Come in and have 
a drink?” Jordan invited. 

Both Rainbow and Frosty re- 
fused. “There’s bound to be some- 
body there to ask questions about 
the shootings,” Frosty said. “I 
don’t like talking about it. We had 
a job to do, and we done it. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

They said good-by to the sheriff 
and mounted. Outside of town, as 
they crossed the bridge over the 
Broken Arrow River, Rainbow said, 
“Things turned out about as I ex- 
pected. I knew I couldn’t sleep to- 
night, not with Morgan alive. The 
only thing, I was figuring it would 
be me, instead of you, that got him.” 

Frosty shrugged his lean shoul- 
ders. “It never makes any differ- 
ence who kills a sidewinder, does it, 
so long as it’s put where it can’t 
harm folks?” 

“T reckon not,” Rainbow agreed. 

The two men put spurs to their 
ponies. The sun was slipping far to 
the west, and they were anxious to 
reach the ranch before dark. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE THUNDERBIRD CLUE 


ROSTY and Rainbow reached 
the Flying-B shortly before 
sundown. As their ponies 

carried them near the house, they 
saw a harnessed horse and buggy 
standing in front. Two men were 
standing near the buggy. One was 
Alex Bishop, in shirt sleeves, and 
with his sombrero pushed back on 
his iron-gray hair. The other was a 
bulkily built, thick-jowled man who 
wore town clothes. A derby hat sat 
squarely atop his scanty hair. 
Bishop hailed the riders as they 
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came near. Rainbow reined his 
pony toward the buggy, followed by 
Frosty. They drew to a stop near 
the two men on the ground. Bishop 
looked worried, but he forced a thin 
smile as he greeted Rainbow and 
Frosty. 


in town,” he said. 

Rainbow nodded. “We tried to,” 
he said simply. “I take it Jeff 
Knight has already arrived with the 
news.” ; 

“Yes,” Bishop replied. “I'd 
hardly returned from my ride with 
Pinto and heard about Hub being 
shot when Knight came tearing in. 
He seemed to feel you fellows were 
lucky.” 

“Knight would,” growled Frosty. 

“T figure we were lucky at that,” 
Rainbow said. 

“By the way,” Bishop went on, 
“Td like to have you meet Banker 
Haynes—Pardee Haynes. This is 
Rainbow Rhodes and Frosty Fer- 
guson, Pardee.” 

Haynes offered a fat, moist palm, 
and the men shook hands. 

“Pardee was just getting ready to 
leave,” explained Bishop. “I asked 
him to stay for supper, but he can’t 
see it that way.” 

Haynes shook his head. “Td like 
to stay, but Pve work to do when 
I get back. I really shouldn’t have 
taken the time to come out today, 
except that I felt I owed Alex an 
apology for He paused, then 
went on, “Never mind. It’s just a 
piece of business between Alex and 
me.” He looked at Rainbow and 
Frosty. “So you're the two who 
downed Hoot-Owl Morgan % 

“Hoot-Owl Morgan and a hombre 
named Wilson,” Frosty interrupted. 

Haynes nodded. “So I under- 
stood. Well, I don’t hold with 
shooting and bloodshed. I'll be glad 
when this country is civilized. At 
the same time, if somebody has to 
be shot, I prefer it to be somebody 
working for the Bearpaw, rather 
than anybody. who draws pay from 


“T hear you squared Hub’s debt . 
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my old friend, Alex Bishop. Those 
Bearpaw boys get right wild at 
times. I'll be frank in saying I don’t 
like them. Matt Kaiser should try ” 
to hold his men in check a little bet- 
ter. es 

Bishop broke in. “We figure to 
go in tonight and see about Hub.” 

“Tt’s not a bit of use, Alex,” 
Frosty said. “Everything’s being 
done for the boy that can be done, 
Hugo Jordan told us. Hub’s uncon- 
scious, but the doctor gives him a 
fighting chance now. 

“That’s fine, that’s fine,” imter- 
rupted Haynes. “I hope he doesn’t 
die. Fine boy, Wheeler. Who's at- 
tending him, Doctor Meade? I'll 
have to to drop in and see Wheeler 
soon,’ 

ae Meade,” Rainbow said. “TI 
don’t believe the doctor wants any- 
body visiting Hub. Anyway, he’s 
unconscious. He wouldn’t know you 
were there. Leastwise, that’s how 
we got it from the sheriff.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” Haynes said 
brusquely. “Well, Alex, I guess I’d 
better be rolling along.” 

“Sorry you won't stay for chow.” 

“Can’t spare the time. But I do 
hope you understand my position, 
in lettmg Kaiser have your note. I 
simply had to have money and 

“Forget it, Pardee,” Bishop cut in 
wearily. “I reckon the Flying-B 


will pull through all right, one way 


or tother.” 

The buggy sagged on one side as 
Haynes crawled up and gathered the 
reigp in his hand. He settled him- 
self m the seat, and turned the 
buggy around. “Well, glad I met 
you fellows,” he said pompously to 
Rambow and Frosty. “Drop into 
the bank any time and pass the time 
of day. Good-by, Alex. Get in 
when you can. And don’t worry 
about that note. Maybe before it 
comes due, IJ] be in a position to 
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lend you a hand. Gooed-by.” 
“Come out when you can stay 
longer, Pardee,” Bishop urged. 

“I eertainly won't miss the 
chance. Good-by, good-by.” Haynes 
raised the buggy whip and cut the 
horse sharply across the back. The 
startled animal leaped forward and 
the buggy rolled out toward the road 
to Powder Rock. 


ROSTY swore softly under his 
breath. “Damned if I’d ever 
trust a hombre that would 

slash at a horse thataway ‘thout no 
reason,’ he growled. “Banker or no 
banker.” 

Alex Bishop's eyes narrowed. 
“Maybe you're right, Frosty,” he 
said slowly. “I been good friends 
with Pardee Haynes for a long spell 
now, but lately ’'ve commenced to 
wonder.” 

“Wonder about what?” Rainbow 


asked 


“Tf I’ve been wise,” Bishop ad- 
mitted slowly. “Sometimes it seems 
to me he’s changed. Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter now. I'l just think 
twice before I borrow money again 
on a banker’s-advice. Haynes game 
out today to explain why he turned 
that note over to Matt Kaiser. He 
was full of apologies and regrets, 
but somehow they didn’t seem to 
ring true. Told me he'd made some 
bad investments for the bank and 
had to have money quick. Kaiser 
had the money, so he got the note. 
I hope Haynes spoke truth. God 
forgive me if T’ve misjudged a 
friend.” 

“T couldn’t take to a man hike 
Haynes, myself,’ Rainbow said. 

Bishop nodded. “He’s changed 
the last year or so. Got fatter and 
pig-headed, seems like. Maybe suc- 
cess with the bank has affected his 
reasoning. Let’s forget it. Tell me 
what happened in town, The boys 
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were pretty wild when they heard 
about Hub. It was all Calico and 
I could do to prevent Chuck and 


Shorty from heading to town and” 


gunning for Bearpaws. After they 
heard what you’d done, they felt 
better.” 

“That was partly our idea in set- 
tling the business ourselves,” Rain- 
bow said. “If we’d gone to town in 
a bunch, there’d probably been more 
gunplay, and a heap of hombres 
might have been hurt. Frosty and 
I figured to handle the job alone.” 

“Well, go put your horses up and 
come back and, tell me about it,” 
Bishop said. 

“We'll come up to the house after 
supper,’ Frosty suggested. 

“You'll come to the house for sup- 
per,” Bishop contradicted. “I don’t 
want to wait too long before hear- 
ing the story. And Pinto’s cooking 
beats Stew-pot’s all hollow. Jeff 
Knight is staying for chow too.” 

Rainbow laughed. “I reckon we'd 
better eat down in the mess shanty, 
Alex,” 

“T’hell you will,’ Bishop said. 
“You eat with me. Get acquainted 
with Jeff. You'll like him all right, 
once you know him.” 

“All right, we'll be back,” Frosty 
accepted the invitation. 

Bishop started back for the house. 
Frosty’ and Rainbow reined their 
ponies and headed for the corral. 
The ponies were just moving at a 
walk. As they passed the rear of 
the house, Rainbow heard Pinto’s 
and Jeff Knight’s voices. The two 
seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing. Then Rainbow heard his 
name mentioned. Unconsciously, he 
half checked his pony. 

. . « and f don’t like it, Pinto,” 
Knight was saying querulously. 
“Either you. . .” The rest of the 
sentence was submerged in Pinto’s 
heated tones, “You’re acting very 


foolish, Jeff. You should know me 
well enough to trust to my word. 
Father is grateful to Rainbow and 
Frosty. Why shouldn’t he be?” 


‘There were further words that Rain- 


bow couldn’t catch, then he heard 
Pinto’s voice again, “. . . anyway, 
he risked his life protecting Flying-B 
interests—they both did.” Knight 
answered, “You know Ferguson 
ain’t bothering me. That old coot 


“Rainbow! What you waiting 


- for?” Frosty’s voice cut in. He was 


sitting his pony, several lengths 
ahead, looking back at Rainbow. 

Rainbow glanced up with a start. 
The voices inside the house fell 
silent. Rainbow kicked his pony in 
the ribs and moved up alongside his 
pardner. “I was just thinking about 
something,” he half mumbled. Ap- 
parently Frosty hadn’t heard the 
voices from the house. 

“Thinking about something, eh?” 
grinned Frosty. “The old brain 
wheels must be turning on that last 
gold problem.” 

“Something like that,” Rainbow 
nodded. 

They resumed the journey to the 
corral, then headed toward the bunk- 
house, where they were greeted | 
vociferously by the Flying-B men, 

“Here they are, boys,” Calico 
yelled. “The men who pulled a 
couple of claws from the Bearpaw.” 

There were cheers and congratu- 
lations. Questions came fast from 
Chuck, Shorty and Stew-pot. The 
men all felt considerably better 
when they learned Hub had a fight- 
ing chance. 

“Chow will be on in a jiffy,” Stew- 
pot said, lighting the oil lamp above 
the mess table. “Rainbow, you and 
Frosty get washed up, if you're 
aimin’ to.” ~ 

“Count us out tonight, Stew-pot,” 
Rainbow said. “Alex asked us to 


eat at the house. He wants to hear 
about Hub and all the rest.” 
“That’s welcome news,’ Stew-pot 


said good-naturedly. “Two less 
hungry wolves to feed.” 
EFF KNIGHT entered the 


bunk-house, his face like a thun- 

derstorm. He crossed the room, 
nodded to the men, then sat down 
on a straight-backed chair and: glow- 
ered at Rainbow. 

Rainbow wasn’t missing the look. 
“What’s on your mind, Knight?” he 
said directly. 

“You figuring it’s any of your 
business?” Knight demanded sulkily. 

Rainbow gave him a long look and 
shrugged his shoulders. “No, I 
reckon it ain’t. C’mon, Frosty, let’s 
wash up.” 

He and Frosty stepped outside 
where a wash basin stood on a 
bench. They washed and dried 
themselves on a sugar-sack towel, 
then returned-to the bunk-house to 
comb their hair. Neither one had 
mentioned Knight. When they 
stepped inside the bunk-house again 
the men were already eating. Knight 
sat with the others, moodily plying 
a knife and fork. He cast a seeth- 
ing glance at Rainbow, but didn’t 
say anything more. 

“See you later, fellers,’ Frosty 
said, as he followed Rainbow out of 
the bunk-house. 

The two pardners walked side by 
side toward the house. Yellow light 
shone from the rear windows. 

“That Knight,” Frosty burst out 
suddenly. 

“What about him?” Rainbow said. 

“You're going to have to slap him 
down one of these days,” responded 
Frosty. 

“T hope not,” Rainbow said sin- 
eerely. “I don’t want any trouble 
with him. Ill avoid it, if possible.” 

“First time I ever knew you to 
avoid trouble,” 
“You feel sick?” 

Rainbow laughed suddenly. ‘“For- 
get it, pard. I’m all right.” 


Frosty growled. 
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grunted. 


“Tm glad to hear that,” Frosty 
“You act like a hombre 
who’d lost his queen in a chess 
game.” 

“Who said anything about chess?” 

They reached the rear door of the 
house. Pinto let them into the 
kitchen, smiling a welcome. “Go on 
through to the dining room, Rain- : 
bow and Frosty. Dad’s waiting for 
you. I'll say this much now: I’m 
certainly much obliged to you both 
for squaring Hub’s shooting. It 
lifted a load of worry from dad. 
He was afraid the boys would go in 
and make trouble.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ Frosty said 
politely. He glanced around the - 
gleaming kitchen and sniffed hun- 
grily at the food cooking on the 
range. “Say, Jeff Knight is eating 
down to the bunk-house. I guess he 
was so hungry he couldn't wait 
longer.” 

Rainbow kicked Frosty in the_. 
shin. “Ouch!” Frosty  yelped., 
“What’s that for?” 

“Don’t bother the cook,’ Rainbow 
smiled. “C’mon, Alex is waiting for 
us. . 

“T know Jeff decided to eat in the 
bunk-house,” Pinto said evenly. 

“T hope we didn’t scare him out,” 
Frosty told her. 

Pinto looked at Frosty and then 
more directly at Rainbow. Her eyes, 
with their long black lashes, glanced 
away. “I don’t believe we need to 
worry about Jeff,” she said quietly, 
though her voice was tinged with 
anger. “He probably prefers Stew- 
pot’s cooking,” she added, laughing. 

“C’mon, Frosty, don’t bother the 
cook,” Rainbow said again. “Alex 
is calling to us from the other room.” 

The two went in and found Bishop 
placing chairs about the table. He 
greeted them warmly. They stood 
talking a few minutes, then Pinto 
began to bring in platters of steam- 
ing food. There were juicy steaks 
and. potatoes, homemade bread and 
stewed tomatoes. The coffee was 


us | strong and black, and Pinto had 
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baked an apricot pie. At the con- 
clusion of the meal Alex produced 
a bottle of brandy. 

~ While they were eating, Frosty 
and Rainbow answered Bishop’s 
questions regarding the fight with 
the two Bearpaw men. Rainbow 
wasn't particularly anxious to talk 
about it, and made his replies as 
brief as possible. He was more in- 
terested in noting how the lamplight 
brought out golden flecks in Pinto’s 
yellow hair. 

When they had finished and were 
smoking brown-paper cigarettes over 
smal] glasses of brandy, Frosty 
sighed with satisfaction. “By golly, 
Pinto,” he laughed, “if I was twenty 
years younger, I’d try to marry you. 
T’d make that Knight hombre step 
around some to beat me out. What 
a cook, what a cook!” 

Pinto flushed at mention of 
Knight and glanced toward Rain- 
bow. Rainbow felt his face growing 
red and looked away. 

“Jeff has a grouch on for some 
reason tonight,” Alex Bishop said. 
“Don’t know what got into him. 
You and him had a tiff, Pinto?” 

“Why should we, dad?” Pinto 
asked innocently. 

“T don’t know why. you should,” 
Bishop grunted. “Only it, seems to 
me, I heard you arguing.” 

Pinto looked embarrassed and 
seemed at a loss for an answer. 

“Well, that was a plumb elegant 
meal, Pinto,’ Rainbow said loudly, 
“especially that dried apricot pie. I 
remember once down in Mexico I 
had a pie made of—well, danged if 
I can remember what it was made 
of. You were with me, Frosty. 
What was it?” 

Frosty frowned. “I never remem- 
ber having any special sort of pie 
with you in Mexico.” 

“Why don’t you men go in by 
the fie. while I clear away the 


dishes?” Pinto said. 

Rainbow got ta his feet. “Maybe 
we could help. Frosty and I are 
both good at wiping dishes.” 

The girl shook her head. “Go in 
by the fire. Ill join you in a Kittle 
while.” 

Frosty and Rainbow followed 
Bishop into the main room of the 
house where mesquite roots burned 
cheerily in the fireplace. Bishop 
turned up the wick of the oil lamp 
on the table, and the men sat down. 


OR a short time the three men 
smoked in silence. Finally 
Rainbow said, “Alex, I’ve 

never heard the whole story of that 
holdup from you. Id like you to tell 
it, from the time that George Hime- 
baugh made you the offer of his 
herd. Give me all the details you 
ean think of, including the holdup, 
Matt Kaiser’s shooting of Steve 
Himebaugh when he was getting 
away with your sack of money and 
what was said when the sack was 
opened. Try and remember every- 
thing.” 

For almost an hour, Bishop 
talked. Once he paused, frowning, 
and said, “I remember when we 
stood over Steve Himebaugh’s dead 
body, somebody shoved up a win- 
dow in the hotel and stuck his head 
out, asking what was the trouble. 
But I’m danged if I can remember 
who it was. I didn’t pay much at- 
tention. With my wound and all, 
I was feeling sort of groggy, too. I 
don’t supose it makes the least dif- 
ference anyway. Only that’s one of 
the details that didn’t occur to me 
until just now. I just remember a 
man’s voice—a sort of familiar voice, 
too. , Maybe it will come clearer 
later.” 

“And maybe other details will 
crop up in your mind,” Rainbow 
said. “Go on, Alex.” 
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“There isn’t much more,” Bishop 
said, resuming his story. 

So interested had Rainbow been 
in the tale that he scarcely noticed 
that Pinto had come into the room 
and found ’a seat. 

Bishop talked on for hnother fif- 
teen minutes. “That’s the whole 
story as I remember it, Rainbow,” 
he concluded finally. “Now, do you 
still think sacks were switched on 

me?” 

“They had to be,’ Rainbow in- 
sisted doggedly. “Gold just doesn’t 
change to silver pesos of its own ac- 
cord. I can’t tell you how it was 
done, but it was worked pretty slick. 
That’s all I can say now.” 

Bishop snorted.. “T’ll believe it 
when you give me proof.” 

“Do you mind Jetting me look at 
that sack again?” Rainbow asked. 
“T might have missed something 
when [ looked at it last night.” And 
when Bishop nodded and rose from 
his. chair, Rainbow added, “And 
bring that draw-string with the wax 
seal, too, please.” 

Within a few minutes, Bishop re- 
turned bearing the sack which he 
gave to Rainbow, after putting on 
the table near by the twin strings 
with their connecting chunk of red 
sealing wax. For a long time Rain- 
bow examined the sack. Then, with 
a sigh of disappointment, he dropped 
it on the floor and reached to the ta- 
ble for the waxed drawstrings. 

“Better give up,” Bishop smiled 
grimly. 

“Cripes,’ Frosty put in, “that 
hombre never gives up.” 

Rainbow gazed intently at the 


twin pieces of draw-cord held to- 


gether with the blob of sealing wax. 
He examined the cut ends of the 


cord, then his gaze traveled to the 
seal. For some minutes he studied 
the impression in the red wax—that 
of a Navajo thunderbird, a square 
blocky figure with outstretched 
wings, probably a half inch square. 

Suddenly he rose and, going to 
the table, held the bit of wax be- 
neath the shade of the big oil lamp, 
where the light was better. 

“Think you’ve found anything?” 
Bishop asked. 

“Maybe,” Rainbow answered la- 
conically. “You say, Alex, this im- 
pression was made with your ring.” 

“Exactly.” Bishop’s voice held a 
note of interest. “I saw it made, 
Rainbow. There’s no doubt about 
that.” 

“In that case,” Rambow said, “the 
thunderbird on your ring should fit 
into this impression.” 

“No reason why it shouldn’t,” 
Bishop said promptly. 

“Let me see your ring a minute.” 

Bishop stripped the heavy silver 
ring from his finger, and rolled it 
across the table. Rainbow picked 
up the ring, placed it against the 
sealing wax. There was silence in 
the room now, except for the faint 
scratching noise made by silver mov- 
ing against wax. Bishop, Pinto and 
Frosty were waiting for Rainbow to 


speak, 

Suddenly Rainbow glanced up at 
the interested faces. A grin of satis- 
faction crossed his bronzed features. 
“We've got a clue at last,” he an- 
nounced. 

“What sort of clue?” Bishop asked 
skeptically. 

“You wanted proof that sacks had 
= switched on you,’ ’ Rainbow re- 

ponded. “T’ve got it, Alex. ‘Your 
thonderbivd ring tells a story!” 


What clue has Rainbow discovered in the thunderbird ring? Even if he 
solves the enigma of the vanishing gold, will he be able to save the Flying-B 
from foreclosure? Don’t miss the fourth installment of this thrilling range- 
land mystery serial in next week’s issue—on the news stands October 7th. 
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